





Stamped with 24K 
ELECTROLL 


One of the 39 “best” at the 1946 Philadelphia 
Book Show, this Marley Press edition was 


produced by Wm. Marley Company. Stamped 
with 24K ELECTROLL, it has the beauty 
and permanence that only pure gold can give. 
24K ELECTROLL is pure unalloyed gold, 
absolutely uniform, free from _ pinholes, 
light spots, patches’ and joins. 24K 
ELECTROLL enables you to make 
real production economies. Try it 
for yourself on your next good 
edition job. 


817-821 FILBERT ST., ‘PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Grand Ave i P y, | ind 47 W. 16th St., New York | W.H. Kemp Divigion 
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Cercla and Cerlox Mechanical Bindings are 


produced by authorized GBC Licensees. 


GBC licensees are located in most principal cities. Each is a depend- 
able company fully equipped to handle your mechanical binding 
requirements. If you are not familiar with your nearest source for 
CERCLA and CERLOX bindings, write us and we’ll gladly advise 


by return mail. 


CERLOX LICENSES AVAILABLE 
it is again possible to furnish equipment and offer licenses 
for CERLOX binding to qualified companies. Full informa- 
tion regarding our license plan will be furnished on request. 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
World’s largest producers of Mechanical Bindings 
814 West Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


“Cercla” and ‘‘Cerlor’’ are registered trademarks of General Binding Corporation ~ 
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NEXT MONTH: A New Series on Typography 


“Souls Dwell in Printer’s Types,” 


by RAYMOND HOPPER 


There is more in type than meets the eye — than the weight of 
stroke, curve of descender, or depth of shoulder. Behind the physical 


characteristics is its nature—its soul. 


In a series of articles commencing next month, A. Raymond Hopper, 
noted typographer, designer, and writer on type, discusses the nature, 
and mood of the major type families. His analysis will be 
illustrated with hitherto unpublished material, such as a page from 
the World's first type specimen book. Whenever possible, the articles 
will be Set in the face under discussion and contain showings of differ- 


ent cuttifigs. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


For The Edition Bookbinder 


Gatherers e Smashers 
Casemakers ® Rounders & Backers 
Trimmers e Backliners 
Stamping & Embossing Presses 
For The Publication Bookbinder 
Gatherers Coverers 
Stitchers Inserters 
Trimmers Saddle Stitchers 
Tabloid Machines Perfect Binders 
Wrapping Machines 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


136 Lafayette Street, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 52/54 High Holborn, London, W.C, 1, England 





Graphic Arts DIGEST 


Pertinent Paragraphs Collated from Current Chronicles 


Sources are from May issues 
unless otherwise indicated 


New Inks Ahead 


Gold ink for lithography coming, 
says George Cramer report in Print- 
ing. Inks drying by coagulation are 
comparatively new at present but will 
soon receive a lot of attention. Rub- 
ber will eventually replace linseed oil 
as original base in ink compounds. 
Among new inks is one that may dry 
within 4 or 5 seconds, eliminating off- 
set in letterpress process. . . . A. Ray- 
mond Hopper sees increased use of 
italics both for text and heads. Un- 
readability phantom is being ques- 
tioned and shackles of tradition have 
been smashed as this new type face 
trend progresses. 


Starch-Coated Papers 


Use of starch-coated papers for let- 
terpress because of casein shortage 
causes some printing difficulties, F. L. 
Hirt says in Graphic Arts Monthly. 
Picking and mottling will be the big- 
gest nuisance. Use inks with less tack. 
On multi-color presses it will present 
problem of trapping and trying to 
run clean print with very soft inks. 
Use screens of 120 line or coarser. 
Starch-coated papers require more im- 
pression to print, and on long runs 
a great deal more care with the make- 
ready to prevent undue wear because 
of the added impression. . . . 


Offset Developments 


A new de-sensitizing agent for litho- 
graphic plates which is said to be su- 
perior to the long accepted gum 
arabic has been developed by the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
reports Modern Lithography. The 
new substance, “cellulose gum,” is 
available only in limited quantities 
for experimental purposes. Ten- 
tative specifications for zinc and alumi- 
num plate materials have been for- 
mulated by the LTF. This means 
greater uniformity and control and a 
standardization of materials used and 
results obtained in lithography. . . . 


and 


On-Job Pitfalls 


Some unscrnpulous employers using 
on-the-job training to get cheap labor 
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at taxpayer's expense, says American 
Pressman. Too many will go through 
training period only to find that they 
are unable to work at the prevailing 
journeyman wages because there are 
more men than jobs. . . . Some locals 
of Lithographers’ Union claimed to 
have lower scale and longer work 
week, thus causing unfair competition 
to pressmen. . . - 


Graphic Arts Futurama 


Many printers will make their own 
duplicate plates from plastic material 
rather than order electrotypes, says 
J. L. Frazier report in Inland Printer. 
Other developments expected: Elec- 
tric eyes that maintain register and 
can do paper roll pasting on the fly. 
Linecasting machines without benefit 
of operator. Engravings done by elec- 
tric: eye scanners and cutting tools. 
Step-and-repeat machine by which en- 
gravers can supply multiple image 
halftones or line engravings to letter- 
press printers. Composition by pho- 
tography. A _ press, soon to be un- 
veiled, which will print from relief, 
intaglio, or planographic plates as de- 
sired. Many other improvements al- 
ready here or in process of develop- 
ment. Inertia, however, keeping many 
from being used. Letterpress does 
about 90°, of printing, but more re- 
search needed if it is to keep in step 
with current graphic arts progress. . . . 


Type Pictures 


Secret of making the familiar type 
pictures revealed in Graphic Arts Re- 
view. Actually, most type pictures are 
drawn for time consumed in choosing 
type would be great. Bruce Rogers 
uses proofs of the elements to compose 
his design on paper as the basis for 
the actual setting. Earl - Emmons, 
working entirely with stock squares 
and triangles, draws designs before- 
hand. Another method is to assemble 
a form of 6-point em quads large 
enough to cover projected picture. 
Then, working from sketch done on 
tracing paper, pieces of type, rules, 
ornaments and borders most nearly 
matching are placed in position in the 
composed quads. 


Pressman Trade Tricks 


Many printers use glycerine to help 
them handle stock when feeding press, 


but New England Printer has another 
suggestion. Saturate small piece of 
felt with solution of turpentine | oz 
and yellow rosin 4 oz. Fasten {elt 
to left wrist with rubber bands aud 
moisten finger tips occasionally while 
feeding. Also a suggestion {or 
press embossing compound of a mix- 
tnre of library paste and plaster of 
Paris, mixed to the consistency of 
putty and applied in the regular man- 
ner. This compound known to stand 
up for many thousand impressions. 
Can also be repaired in certain parts 
with same mixture if it shows signs 
of sinking. . . . Wrist watch case makes 
good container for makeready paste, 
or a small salve container, mounted 
on a wrist band, will also do the 
ee 


Magnesium Plates 


Engravers have many advantages 
in use of Zomag (Dowmetal) plates, 
writes W. R. Manny in Printing 
Equipment Engineer. It can be proc- 
essed in manner similar to zinc, using 
either cold top or hot top enamel, 
with a consumption of about half as 
much acid to obtain the same depth 
as on zinc and at a slightly greater 
etching speed. Zomag, the magnesium 
sheet, weighs one fifth as much as 
copper and one fourth as much as 
zinc. Stands up better than zinc and 
compares favorably with copper foi 
direct printing runs... . 


British Book News 


In 12 months over 100,000 textbooks 
have been issued to students taking 
Armed Forces’ correspondence courses 
says British Bookseller. . . . English is 
second language throughout Scand: 
navia with German and Russian 
poor. third. Printers asking fo 
more paper to meet the serious shor' 
age. A great deal of essential wor! 
has been accumulated, but cannot b 
produced. The demand for textbook: 
note-books, and other forms of print 
ing and stationery required in the 
schools is also expanding. Shortage o! 
paper causing uneconomical short 
runs wasting man-power and machin 
time. . . . Prison libraries also suffe: 
ing from shortage of books. . . . 


Please turn to page © 
for additional items 
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In an eastern pressroom of 18 automatic cylinder presses including 13 
Miller Automatics (2 additional Majors on order) and which main- 

tains a bonus system for efficient production —+there is a wait- 

ing list of pressmen who prefer to “get on’’ the Millers 

just one more practical example of the 

wartime statement reprinted below:- 





The demand for printing is so varied—so vast—that no 


type of printing press can meet all requirements. 


But for the greatest versatility in producing a large per- 
centage of “run-of-hook” work C&P presses have met the 
needs of printers for more than 60 years. 


And during these sixty years great strides in improved de- 
sign, longer life and automatic feeding that give more profitable 
production to the printer have been built into the C&P line. 

Today, the call for Chandler & Price equipment is greater 
than ever. We are producing as fast as conditions will permit. 
If you have a C&P press on order you may have to wait for it. 
But you'll be glad you waited. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR 60 YEARS 


'GRAPHIC ARTS 
DIGEST 


(Continued from page 4) 


Study New Processes 


An alternative to pure gravure, the 
invert half-tone, reports R. B. Fishen. 
den in Caxton Magazine, will grow 
in importance in the future. I: does 
not give the richness of real gravure, 
but the plates have better wearing 
properties. Many technicians are 
working on the problem, and « cor- 
rect cell formation in the shadows can 
be produced. Another idea, devcioped 
by Knudsen, is to print offset from in- 
vert half-tone etchings, using a single 
line vignetted screen and crossig it 
with a thin line screen to provid: cell 
formation. . . . 


Employment 60% of °39 


Vast quantity of needed book:. re- 
prints, new titles, and export require- 
ments, have caused both paper and 
labor shortage, notes Members Circu- 
lar of the British Fed. of Master Print- 
ers. About 187,000 employed in print- 
| ting, publishing, and bookbinding. but 
this is only 60% of 1939 total. ... 
| Trade federations seeking 40-hour 
week and increased holidays. . . . Since 
| supply of albumen seriously low, many 
| firms use synthetic substitute in solu- 
tions ranging from 10 to 90%. 
Swiss offer to train young British mas- 
ter printers in exchange for similar 
training of Swiss by British. .. . 





Prevents Sheet-Curling 


Sheet curling on some old-style auto- 
matic job presses may be prevented 
by this trade trick, suggests Hugh 
Shipley in Canadian Printer & Pub- 
lisher: Press set up for printing in 
usual way and form locked in place. 
Casper grippers used to hold sheet at 
the top edge. Grippers are set so as 
to press gently against the tympan 
when form is printing. The device: 
_Lay two pieces of half-inch adhesive 
tape on table, with gummed side up. 
| Then take another piece the same size 
and place gummed side up. The re- 
sult is a gadget that will stick to the 
tympan (gummed sides down) «nd 
| will also stick to the paper sheet a: it 
rests on top of it (em-wide strip of 
| gummed tape facing up). The tape is 
then placed on the tympan of the 
| press so as to bring the tip of the 
|Casper gripper in contact with 
|gummed side. Same procedure on 
other side of platen. When press 
prints the gripper gently forces slicet 
onto exposed gummed tape and i: is 
held there until delivery grippers take 
hold... . 
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Originators e Creators 


HUMMEL -= ROSS 
FIBRE oe} Jel e-Valel. 
Hopewell, Virginia, U. S. A. 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 


Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. 
Hopewell, Va., U.S.A. 


Without obligation please send us 
samples of your ‘Hopewell Cover” 





This is the 250th Peerless advertisement to appear in this publication, 


CONTROL » « « the factor which determines performance 


The superb grace of a champien diver is the result of years 


of training . . . of perfect timing . . . of complete control of 
every movement. 


In making a fine product like Peerless Roll Leaf, we main- 

tain complete control of every factor governing its Quality 

and Performance. Years of experience in making roll leaf 

% , + go into the manufacture of each roll of Peerless genuine 
CY YS J gold, imitation gold or color foil. 


Genuine Gold Join the list of leading binders and stampers who use Peer- 
Imitation Gold Roll Leaf less Roll Leaf regularly on all their jobs. Write for sample 


Pigment Foil strips or ask to have a representative call. PEERLESS ROLI 
Stamping Presses LEAF COMPANY, INC., 4513 New York Avenue, Union City. 


Roll Leaf Attachments New Jersey. 


PEERLESS 











Branch Offices: 552 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; 608 So. Dearburn Street, Chicago, Ill. Distributors: Advance Sales, Inc., 2309-11 
Locust Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. H. Zipser Co., 733 Santiago Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Printers Supply Corporation, 1142 Maple Avenue, 


Les Angeles, Calif.; Wilson-Munroe Co., Inc., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Export Agents: Omni Products Corporation, 40 E. 34th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Here’s a 
coaster 


GUESTS GONE, the host picks up a book. On 
the cover is the pale, slightly embossed, in- 
ible mark of a drinking glass. Someone 
; turned a $5.00 book into a permanent 
sore! .. You can prevent damage like that, 
ith binding cloth coated with a VINYLITE 
plastic compound. Such material is un- 
hormed by grease, alcohol, ink, or water. A 
dimp cloth quickly removes al] soil or stains. 
And fully as important, too, cloth with a 
\ .NYLITE brand plastic coating stands an un- 
hcard of amount of use and handling—and 
k. eps on looking new. 
You can get binding cloths coated with 
\ iNYLITE plastic compound from your regu- 
lar suppliers. They're available in any de- 
sired color and special as well as standard 
finishes. Adopt them now to give your trade 
the benefits of totally new measures of wear 
and enduringly fine appearance. 


FOR TRULY MODERN BOOKLET COVERS 
there's no more appropriate material than 
VixyLiTE plastic rigid sheet. Its printing 
\lities are excellent. It comes in a range 
brilliant and pastel colors; in economical 
and standard thicknesses. It is avail- 

¢ in both matte and remarkably lustrous, 

\ gloss finishes. And with VINYLITE plas- 
rigid sheet you have covers that resist 
tase, moisture, dirt, and perspiration. 
ing is no longer a cause for worry, for 
mp cloth removes all grime and stain. 


TWENTY MINUTES OR LESS! That's all it 
takes to make a VINYLITE plastic duplicate 
printing plate, including the matrix. And 
these modern equivalents of electrotypes 
are also faster to handle. They weigh only 
\% as much as electros—are tougher and far 
less liable to damage . . . Plastic plates re- 
quire no “finishing” other than the usual 
planing, routing, and sawing. They can be 
readily mortised and patched. Their press- 
room performance fully matches that of 
their metallic counterparts. 


VINYLITE 


TRADE- MARK 


PLASTICS 


BAKELITE CORPORATION will welcome your 
inquiries for detailed information about 
materials based on VINYLITE plastic resins— 
coated cloths, transparent and opaque rigid 
sheets for covers, duplicate printing plates, 
combs, adhesives, and laminating films for 
surface covering. 

Further, field representatives of Bakelite 
Corporation will be glad to sit down with 
you and help find the answers to any prob- 
lems connected with the use of these ma- 
terials in bookbinding and book produc- 
tion. Write Department 47-U for whatever 
facts or assistance you may require. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (jg 30 East 42ND StrEET, New York 17, NEw York 
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now* 


A Limited Number 


of 


BRIGHTEN LEAF 
CUTTING MACHINES 


After an absence of several years, we are 
glad to announce the availability of a 
limited number of new model BRIGHTEN 
LEAF Cutting Machines. 


Like the BRIGHTEN LEAF Feeder, these 
are precision machines that will give 
years of trouble-free service. The new 
models also include a number of improve- 
ments, namely a high-grade, fiber-cov- 
ered cutting rod that prevents knife from 
coming in contact with the metal (and 


Agents for 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 
BOOK CLOTHS 


. 50 EAST 2st STREET 


ae NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Distributors of 


IMITATION LEATHER 


thus no dulling of edge); and a live center, 
which eliminates wear and makes a more 
free-running machine. The chuck also has 
been improved to accommodate 400’ and 
600’ master rolls. 


Machines can be powered with a 1/8 or 
1/4 H.P. motor. For the occasional job of 
a roll or two at a time, the smaller motor 
is ample. 


Orders will be filled as they are received 
and until the present supply is exhausted. 


etFFIN Camppet, Haves Watsu, INt. 


17-19 EAST HUBBARD STRcét 
CHICAGO 11, Itt. 


New England Distributors 


: MARSHALL Son & WHEELOCK. INC. 


ALUMINUM BINDING 
SCREW POSTS 


82 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


SERVING THE NEW ENGLAND TRADE FOR 89 YEARS 
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Teamwork is good for your figures 


teamwork: close coordination between the design- 


And even better, teamwork helps you get where 
you're going! On the railroad...or in the book 
siness. Troublesome shortages still prevent us from 
iving you the book cloths you need, and that we 
uld like to ship you. But those that are avail- 
‘2 owe their superiority, as always, to Columbia's 


THE 


ing, manufacturing and inspection departments at 
the mills. Result? Book cloths that look better and 
feel better...book cloths you can specify with as- 
surance. These shortages can’t last forever! Mean- 
while we are doing our best to serve you. 


MILLS, INC. 


BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA 


JUNE, 1946 





DIAMOND Decorative Leaf Co. 


HASTINGS & CO 


Established 1820 


619 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
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UNIFORM FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT ELIMINATES 


rama 


~ #3 Vy 


MODERN IN 
DESIGN AND STYLED 


SHADOWS 


CLOSED KNIF 


BAR SLOT 
PREVENTS 
WORK 
STOPPAGE 


IT’S NEW! See the new Lawson “38” in opera- 
tion at the Lawson showrooms now! You'll 
marvel at its simplicity — nothing complicated 
about the Lawson “38”. You'll agree that it’s the 
first real advancement in paper cutters offered to 
the trade in years. You'll appreciate its modern 
design—completely enclosed yet with every op- 
erating part easily accessible. 


Be sure to check these exclusive features, in- 
genious safety devices and operating innovations: 


Rugged in design and styled for easy operation. 


New and advanced safety features including automatic 
overload safety device. 


Automatic clamp pressure adjustment assures accurate 
cutting of every type of paper. 
Higher speed for greater production. 


Built-in, illuminated and magnified measuring band, 
with fluorescent lamp across the front of machine. 


Quick knife changing device. 
Closed knife bar slot prevents work spoilage. 


NE, 1946 


FOR EASY 
OPERATION 


wy 
is SELF ADJUSTING 


| | CLAMP. PRESSURE 


| ASSURES GREATER 


ACCURACY 


Six-inch clamp opening... Easy treadle action. 

Roller, ball or needle bearings on working parts. 
V-belt drive... Non-oiling multiple disc clutch. 

The Lawson cutter measures 39” between uprights to 


conveniently handle 38” paper. 
We invite comparisons. See the Lawson “38” in 
operation at our showrooms today. The first of 
a complete new line of precision paper cutters, 
the Lawson “38” will prove its superiority in 
performance, design, safety, accuracy and de- 
pendability. 
SHOWROOMS: 
426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





BOOK GLUES 


vegetable and animal 


CASING-IN PASTES 


flour and glycol 


STRIPPING ADHESIVES 


hot or cold 
vegetable, animal, resin 


BACKING ADHESIVES 


hot glues 
resin or resin-rubber emulsions 


FLEXIBLE GLUES 


for flexibility or non-warp 
qualities 


ete BINDING ADHESIVE. 


Somer 
SQeerse oS 606000 
UPACO...a name recognized 


by bookbinders for more than 
75 years as a symbol of quality 
in all phases of adhesive 
manufacture. UPACO products 
rigidly conform to specifica- 
tions for their particular uses, and 
the line is completely flexible 
to meet any adhesive problem. 
You cannot do better anywhere. 


UNION PASTE COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts 
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— YOUR BOOKS MORE 


sino with FEXTILEATHER 


NOT LEATHER 


* IT’S RICH-LOOKING... leather-like... pleasing to touch. 


* INCREASES BUY-APPEAL of books for young and old, in all 
types of reader markets. 


* INSPIRES NEW AND DISTINCTIVE cover treatments. 
* IT’S WASHABLE... VERMIN-PROOF ... ODORLESS. 
* IT’S DURABLE... outstanding for long wear and long life. 


* Backed by a third of a century’s experience in supplying 
plastic coated materials. 


Write for samples and more details. 
Textileather Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 
JUNE, 1946 





P. 1. Ee. 
PALLET PRESS 


A sturdy gold stamping 
press with a 6” tilting pal- 
let. Useful in all branches 
of bookbinding. 


“PAGE” GLUER 


A lifetime gluer. Precision 
built. 22” and 30” sizes. 


BUKBACK GLUER 


For gluing books after 
sewing and before round- 
ing and backing. 


TURN-AID 


A useful labor saving de- 
vice for making cases. 


Patents pending 


Write for further particulars. Prompt deliveries on all these labor saving devices. 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES EQUIPMENT INC. 


Machinery for 
BOOKBINDERS CONVERTERS PRINTERS 


135 W. 20th ST. NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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In the Post-War Reconstruction Period many 
new firms and hundreds of new employees in long 
established Printing and Binding Companies will 
want to become acquainted with the newest and 
best equipment available for high speed econom- 
ical production. 

The 80 page book, “DEXTER PRODUCTS” 
will illustrate and describe to you and your office 
and plant personnel the Dexter and Christensen 
Press Feeders, Dexter and Cleveland Folders, 
Christensen and Boston Stitchers, Christensen 
Sronzers and Varnishers, Brackett Trimmers, 
‘lartin Gathering and Covering Machines and 


cther types of equipment built and distributed 
by Dexter. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Pearl River - New York 


JUNE, 1946 


Ask for Chis Book! 
“DEXTER PRODUCTS” 


describes and illustrates the complete Dexter 
line, including equipment of our own manu- 
facture as well as the products of 
The Christensen Machine Company 
Boston Wire Stitcher Company 


Martin Machine Company 


* 


This COUPON is for your convenience. Check 
the items in which you are interesied and 
mail—NOW! 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Pearl River, N. Y. 


Please send us your New Book 
“DEXTER PRODUCTS” 


We will be interested, Post-War, in the 
following equipment: 


FOR OUR BINDERY 
Quantity 
......Dexter Jobbing Folder (44x58). 

Dexter Double Sixteen Folder (42x56). 
Dexter Quadruple Folder (42x56). 
Cleveland K Folder (39x52). 
Cleveland 4-Parallel (42x56). 
Cleveland MM Folder (28x44). 
Cleveland M-S Folder (25x38). 
Cleveland 00 Folder (22x28). 
Cleveland 0-S Folder (19x25). 
Cleveland W Folder (14x20). 
Christensen Gang Stitcher. 

sieeve Boston Book Stitcher. 
Brackett Trimmer. 
Kast Insetting Machine. 
Martin Gathering and Covering Machine. 


FOR OUR PRESSROOM 


Christensen Pile Press Feeder. 
Christensen Continuous Press Feeder. 
Dexter Cardboard Press Feeder. 
Christensen Bronzer. 

Christensen Varnisher. 


(Dexter Press Feeders are now furnished 
with Miehle Presses as complete units.} 





OPERATORS of FEEDING MACHINES 


and devices handling sheets of paper or other materiais 


PREFER 


These Vacuum Pumps 


Because of their trouble-proof operation 


THEY TAKE UP THEIR OWN WEAR 


They operate smoothly, without puffing 
or fluctuation, and last a life-time. 


Single or Double Cylinder 
Two Stage Vacuum & Pressure Pumps 


You can use a smaller We take extra care to see that 


pump because of the each machine is fitted with parts 


very large interior air- 


that trul ‘ 
space—They fit snugly at are truly ground and accur 


and conveniently out ately assembled because this is 


of the way. why dependability is assured — 


LEIMAN 


Bros. ROTARY VACUUM PUMPS 


Offer Combination Vacuum & Pressure in a Single 2-cylinder Pump 


LEIMAN BROS. 3 
» NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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L. EY CARPENTER & CO. 


Main Office: 444 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. NEWARK,.N. J. 
Chicago Office: 535 S. Franklin St 


Factorie Ne oN 


New York City Publishers and Binders Can Call Us at Newark by dialing REctor 2-1316, 1317 * 
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Today it’s 


KERATOL 


This is one of 
a series of ad- 


for the royal touch toe fad 


. ert 
bookbinding fabrics ar, Rept 
b behead ‘os 
request. 


Photo by courtesy of 
Pierpont Morgan 
Library 


This book was made for Queen Elizabeth and 
bears her coat of arms. Exquisitely bound in 
gold-tooled leather, it is a masterpiece of 
craftsmanship — truly the royal touch in 
bookbinding. 
Today’s bookmakers give the royal touch to 
their handiwork through the use of beautiful, 


binding fabric lends itself readily to mass 
production methods. Its richness and variety 
of color, finish and texture are the pride of 
designers and publishers alike. KERATOL 
retains its appearance indefinitely . . . is water- 
repellent, a cinch to clean .. . it’s everything : 
you'll want in a bookbinding al. 
Aoaitetitaieg’ ER 


-ZAPON-KERATOL DIVISION 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


COATED FABRICS... Zaver Your Books With Character 
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The secret of profitable production is to keep 
machinery going. A machine that is idle is eating 
up profits. Major change-overs can be made on 
the Smyth Triple Lining and Headbanding 
Machine in 10 or 15 minutes; minor ones in 
even less time. All adjustments are made by 
handwheels or cranks to scale, making it easy to 
get new settings quickly and accurately. Hence 
little production time is lost in shifting from one 
job to another, making the Smyth Liner profit- 
able on long or short runs. 


Another item that shows profit or loss on your 
balance sheet is floor space, at a premium today 
as mever before. Here again the Smyth Liner 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TUNE, 1946 


gives you a special advantage because it takes 
only 12 feet by 6 feet of your bindery floor.space. 


Whether your bindery is large or small, the 
Smyth Triple Lining and Headbanding Machine 
will be a practical and profitable addition to 
your production facilities. Send for our bulletin 
describing this machine. 


Sold bug 


C. FULLER CO. 


28 Reade St. 
Chicago 720 So. Dearborn St. 


SMYTH -HORNE LTD. 


13 Bedford Row 
London W. C. 1, England 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Will the publishers 


Des 4 EAE ever wake up? 
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These books, dull and lifeless are passed from 
one year to the next, growing wearier every 
year..eJean D. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
was written for us by students 
of Washington Irving High 
School, Tarrytown, New York. 
Frankly we didn’t have the 
audacity to say it ourselves — 
but out of the mouths of chil- 
dren come truth and wisdom. 
We'll tell you more about this I would 
new color survey later. making Arcs Ne hap i os ee in 
eee arbara Vv. 
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THE HOLLISTON MILLS 


NORWOOD, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Section One 


GATHERED ../ FORWARDED 


Res:arch Programs 

I: is satisfying to note that at least preliminary steps 
ha, been taken to establish a pfogram of research in the 
boo. manufacturing industry, at as well equipped and 
experienced a laboratory as the Battelle Institute. Much 
tha: is important to the graphic arts industry has emanated 
fro: the institute’s experiments with plastics, iron, and 
other materials that have possibilities for this industry, 
and there is little that its work will not pay off for the 
binding fraternity as well. 

(he program can accomplish its greatest amount of good, 
both for manufacturer and for customer alike, if it is con- 
tributed to, not only financially, but in other channels by 
all concerned. At present there is some slight indication 
that many of those who should be the most interested, 
are inclined to veer off on a separate tack, or to more or 
less coast along on what the other fellow has found out. 
Continuation of any such tactics would sabotage the re- 
search program before it will have left port, and it is to 
the credit of the industry that there are few who practice 
such tactics. 

Che Battelle undertaking is deserving of the fullest 
support from the entire industry, and offers an opportunity 
to take some of the mystery out of binding processes that 
have beset us for so many years. There are many new 
avenues in which to explore the utilization of new materials 
and methods, but such exploration is best done without 
restraint of time, machines, or materials, and actual testing 
in the laboratory and under working conditions will far 
sooner settle the merit of a process or material, than a 
barrage of claims and counter claims, opinions, and 
hunches. 


OPA and Subterfuge 


Regardless of one’s personal opinion about OPA, it is 

\l alarming to discover how many methods have been 

und to circumvent its regulations and to offer a materials- 

irved industry, “just what you need, and only a bit 
‘igher than the regular price.” Many of the subterfuges 
e legal enough, but are nevertheless side-line runners, 
at may very well trap the unwary. 

One of the latest is the chap “who can get you grey 
ods—all you want,” at a figure that is high enough to 
utreach any ceiling price you can name. It’s up to you 
‘9 get ‘em coated, which isn’t too hard, but by the time, 
ou add in that price, production costs are soaring. “What's 
‘ matter, chum?” the wise boys will ask. “You're getting 
‘he books out, aren’t ya?” 

Certainly, but only at the risk of using inferior material, 
which might not be acceptable in the case of school books, 
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or perhaps diverted textiles. At any rate, the additional 
cost per book will stagger the ink-and-ledger boys, and 
there’s the pleasant speculation that you're helping the 
industry further on the road to confusion, inflation, and 
eventually, depression. 


Education for Binders? 


In case you haven’t noticed it, it’s pretty hard to learn 
binding at any U. S. high school, college, or university. 
There seems to be something cavalier in the manner with 
which binding—in any shape, form, or method—is regarded 
in such circles. The tendency seems to be to dismiss the 
process with a wave of the hand, as if to imply “oh, the 
binding takes care of itself—nothing to it.” 

There are only a few schools which give any specific 
course in any branch of the subject—the rest lump it into 
the material given in their general printing courses. Some 
of the universities offer courses in hand binding, but these 
are hardly aimed for those who wish to enter the field of 
modern mass production binding. 

BsBP has been compiling a summary of those schools, 
vocational, secondary, and collegiate, which have some- 
thing to offer of value, and will report on them in an early 
issue. But early returns from a considerable number of 
inquiries indicate that not a great deal of space will be 
required. It is a pity that one of the oldest of the graphic 
arts crafts has receded to such a status! 

What’s being done about it? Not a great deal at present! 
There are some encouraging signs in the utilization of the 
on-the-job training program in a number of plants, and 
there is talk in a few places of adding courses to established 
schools. In general, however, it’s miigtly conversation and 
there seems to be little likelihood that it will amount to 
much more for some time. What’s to be done? 

BsBP plans to offer a concrete program for establishment 
of such courses, to be tied in with printing subjects with 
the aim of providing at least some attempt to encourage 
young men and women to choose the industry as their 
livelihood. Watch future issues for details. 


vcoccos: THE SUPPLY BAROMETER sccccee: 


HIDE GLUE. The supply is estimated at 31,000 tons, 
aga a demand of 50,000. OPA director Small says 
ue may stay under control until late next year. 


BOOK CLOTH. Diversion to Europe of 32,000,000 bush- 
els of corn to meet threat of famine may drastically 
curtail output of industrial corn starches used in the 
production of starch-filled book cloth. Neither can the 
raw material, cotton cloth, be finished without starch. 

LEATHER. Low price ceilings are being blamed for 


leather shortage. Tanning industry currently seeking a 
price increase. 
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WELL-BALANCED PROGRAM EMBRACING A VARIETY 
of topics currently engrossing the industry, plus 
positive action by members on two important projects, 
featured the Spring Meeting of the Book Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, held at The Ambassador, Atlantic 
City, May 2, 3, and 4. Following the maxim of all 
work and no play, the course of events arranged by 
J. Raymond Tiffany, BMI general counsel, allowed 
for moments of relaxation and social enjoyment, as 
well as concentrated discussions of trends and prob- 
lems. 

The two projects which received the green light 
from members were those recommended by the Labor 
Fact-Finding Committee, and the Research Commit- 
tee. In addition, the Book Industry Committee, after 
receiving congratulations on the success of the recent 
nation-wide survey into reading and _ book- buying 
habits—published in book form under the title “Peo- 
ple and Books”—was continued, with instructions to 
study ways and means of capitalizing on the facts un- 
covered, as well as survey the possibilities of sponsor- 
ing another study to implement the first one. 

The Labor Fact- -Finding program will set up a small 
organization under BMI jurisdiction, to collect, cor- 
relate, and analyze for members, developments both 
within and outside the industry, which are likely to 
affect wage contracts, working conditions, and labor 
relations in general. The Research program authorizes 
the Institute to engage an independent specialist or- 
ganization to conduct technical research along specific 
lines, the first field of investigation to be that of ad- 
hesives. The Battelle Institute was mentioned as a 
promising candidate for the job. 


President Conkey’s Opening Remarks 


Following a board of directors’ meeting on Thursday 
morning, May 2, the general sessions got down to 
business in the afternoon. President Henry P. Conkey, 
(W. B. Conkey Co.), welcomed the members, and in his 
typical meaty fashion, outlined what he considered 
the state of the industry at the present time. On the 
optimistic side of the ledger, he said, was the fact 
that no plants had been forced to close down because 
of material and equipment shortages. Also, he re- 
marked, dryly, the high cost of printing and binding 
books seems to have been finally accepted “as a neces- 
sary evil, without too much resistance on the part of 
the publishers.” On the other side, he pointed out, 
was the problem of coping with mounting costs (in- 
cluding higher wage scales) without running up the 
spiral of ever-increasing prices. 

One of the chief responsibilities of book manufac- 
turing management, as in other industries, Conkey 
stated, lay in devising ways and means of producing 
its product at a cost and price which would be fair 
to owners, labor and customers. Higher costs mean 
one of three things, he explained—higher prices, less 
profits, or the objective of increasing efficiency in order 
to offset increases in prices of labor and materials. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEM PANELS 


MMEDIATELY AFTER. CONKEY’S BRIEF: ADDRESS, THE 
I assemblage rolled up its collective sleeve to wrestle 
with two panel discussions—one involving Bindery 
Problems, the other Pressroom Problems. 
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¢ Report to the Industry 


Labor & Shop RESEN 











Discussion of Bindery Problems 

The Bindery Problem panel consisted of Bert \Volff 
(H. Wolff) as moderator, Donald C. Brock (Brock & 
Rankin), Frank Fortney (Russell-Rutter), Ralp!: Box 
(Country Life Press), and William E. Reid, Jy. (A. 
Reed & Co.). The question of new machinery was dis- 
cussed at some length—what new kinds were n«« ded, 
how much was actually required. Brock stated that 
labor, not machinery, was Chicago’s big headaciie, al- 
though he added that if manufacturers could be per- 
suaded to turn out more parts for machine repiace- 
ment, a great deal of lost time in the plant couid be 
avoided. There was also considerable discussion over 
whether or not individual plants should specialize in 
certain types of work to a greater degree than they 
do now. It was generally agreed that for many plants 
it was necessary to accommodate customers on a varied 
line without over-emphasis on specialization. (A de- 
tailed report of this panel discussion will be found 
on page 30). 


Discussion of Pressroom Problems 


The Pressroom Problem panel consisted of Alfred 
Cahen (Commercial Bookbinding Co.) as moderator, 
G. F. Ellis (Ginn & Co.), Melville C. Bailey (Quinn 
& Boden), and Emanuel Burr (American Book-Sirat- 
ford Press). Opinions were exchanged as to average 
time necessary for makeready on new forms and 
changeovers, the average working speed of Michle 
presses, and the shortest run practical for a perfector 
press. The question of installing offset lithography 
equipment and letterpress rotaries was brought up, 
with those present apparently inclined to the view 
that letterpress rotary equipment was a more logical 
step for book manufacturers than offset. Also dis- 
cussed were plastic printing plates, plastic-molded elec- 
trotypes, static eliminators, and variation in spoilage 
between the press department and the folding depart- 
ment. (A detailed report on this panel discussion 
will be found on page 30). 


The Dinner Program 


The panel discussions concluded the business sessions 
for the day. An official dinner was held in the eve- 
ning, at which the guest speaker was-a distinguished 
Chinese mandarin, Tehyi Hsieh, who spoke in 
learned, but entertaining fashion of relations betwevn 
the Chinese people and Americans, with some (x- 
planation of Chinese philosophy, politics, and ¢:0- 
nomics. He left his audience feeling that its members 
had increased their knowledge of the. Chinese con- 
siderably by the speaker’s clear exposition of the cus 
toms and background of his nation. 
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BMI Spring Convention ¢ 
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STUDIES Engage BMI 


\nother feature of the dinner was the presentations 
of awards of appreciation to Meiric K. Dutton, now 
of &. R. Bowker Co. (Publishers’ Weekly), and Harry 
Dale, now of the Book-of-the-Month Club, for the 
fii. services they performed in behalf of the industry 
during the years they were in Washington with the 
Pi nting and Publishing Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Judge Tiffany presented each with a 
bricfcase from BMI members, after expressing the 
appreciation of the Institute for their war-time efforts. 


ARBITRATION, LABOR FACT-FINDING 


J “(RST SPEAKER ON THE FRIDAY MORNING AGENDA WAS 
I Edgar L. Warren, director, United States Concilia- 
tion Service, who explained some of the theories and 
objectives of Government aid in conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration of labor-management disputes. 
\{ter pointing out that 47% of the working popula- 
tion of the country was now covered by collective 
bargaining agreements, he stressed that Government 
policy favored voluntary arbitration to settle strikes, 
even though many people believed a firmer attitude 
should be taken. Under the policy of the U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service, he said, either side could reject a 
recommended mediator, so that the one finally selected 
was agreeable to both factions. He explained that the 
Service stresses informality in the negotiations, and 
tries to develop “reasonableness” on the parts of both 
management and labor. He pointed to the compara- 
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tive absence of violence in recent and current strikes 
as a distinct improvement over outbreaks which had 
occurred in the past. 

He enumerated the chief points for both sides to 
consider in conciliation as being: An understanding 
of exactly what is involved in the dispute; Expression 
of a cooperative attitude; Exploration of all possibili- 
ties of compromise; Realization of the economic con- 
sequences of failure to agree. 


Benefits of Voluntary Arbitration 

It was his belief, he said, that voluntary arbitration 
would work better in the long run than compulsory 
methods if a mutual understanding of problems on 
both sides could be developed. He thought that com- 
pulsory arbitration was apt to create animostiy. He 
outlined three major difficulties in the path of ban- 
ning of strikes by Government order: 1) How do you 
draw the line between strikes you will allow and those 
you will ban? Almost any strike, he said, has a serious 
effect upon the public, even though it might not lie 
in the actual realm of public services; 2) It is necessary 
to assure workers that their demands will be consid- 
ered, so they won’t feel they are being penalized by 
not striking; 3) Will a man work under compulsion? 
How can you force him to work if he doesn’t want to? 


Labor Fact-Finding Program 

John Phillips, (Vail-Ballou Press) in presenting the 
report of the Labor Fact-Finding Committee, of which 
he is chairman, outlined the procedure adopted by 
the committee since it was set up a year ago. The 
aim was to investigate ways and means of establishing 
a method of serving BMI members with information 
and statistics relating to labor conditions, wages, union 
contracts, etc. At last Fall’s meeting in Swampscott, 
Mass., possible objectives of such a service were out- 
lined, and the committee instructed to draw up a 
definite program. 

The program presented and approved by the mem- 
bership, calls for the establishment of a statistical and 
analytical bureau within the BMI. Personnel of the 
bureau is to consist of a director, chosen for experi- 
ence and capabilities in this type of work, a statis- 
tician, and a stenographer. The work will consist of 
compiling reports based on information gathered from 
BMI members, other branches of the graphic arts, and 
other industries. The reports will show figures on 
wage scales adopted or pending in different sections 
of the country; studies on costs of living and their 
effect upon wages; reviews of legal decisions regard- 
ing working conditions and wage contracts, as well as 
Government rulings in the labor field; interpretations 
of trends in collective bargaining and labor demands. 


Procedure for Gathering Information 


It was specified that the bureau was not empowered 
to negotiate wage contracts for any BMI members— 
its function is to be informative only. All information 
received from members is to be held confidential as 
to source, to be used as a basis for reports and statis- 
tics without revealing the exact location or name of 
the plant involved. All these reports and statistics 
with interpretation and analysis, will of course, be 
circularized to members regularly. 

The purpose is to ‘provide a central clearing house 
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of information which will assist management in mak- 
ing plans or drawing up a program of labor relations, 
as well as background statistics for specific negotiations 
with unions or other employee representatives. It was 
the belief of the committee that book manufacturing 
management should be much better informed than 
it is at present, regarding matters pertaining to labor 
relations. With knowledge, figures, and statistics 
available, management can conduct its labor relations 
with more foresight and a more intelligent approach. 

In addition to Phillips, members of the committee 
are: Melville Bailey, Donald Brock, and F. C. Russell. 


Negotiation of Union Contracts 


Pointers in negotiating union contracts were touched 
on by Dr. Benjamin Werne, BMI consultant. Quoting 
a recent study by Harvard University, he stressed that 
management generally entered labor negotiations in a 
comparatively confused state of mind, while labor 
representatives always came completely prepared; 
their objectives clearly in mind, and ways and means 
of obtaining the objectives outlined in advance. Union 
representatives, he declared, were also usually pre- 
pared to change their tactics during negotiations for 
the sake of expediency. As an instance, he cited the 
question of including supplementary employees, such 
as maintenance workers, porters, etc. in the contract. 
The union representatives would be prepared to in- 
clude these employees in the contract, if they thought 
it expedient, or to exclude them if that would suit 
their purposes better. In any case, once the agreement 
is made, it thereupon sets a precedent—a good reason 
for management to scrutinize every clause in a pro- 
jected contract. 

Management usually considers employees as human 
beings first—and rightly so—but in negotiating con- 
tracts, employers should remember that they are not 
dealing with persons. The union heads look at a con- 
tract as a non-personal document, and the union itself 
is a power or force, not a personality. 

For its own protection, he said, management should 
have a full understanding of just what is involved in 
maintenance of membership, checkoff, and closed shop 
clauses; should be sure the struck work clause is clari- 
fied; should write in penalty clauses for inefficiency, 
slow-downs, absence, and habitual lateness on the job; 
should study the mutual consent clause very carefully, 
and watch the agreements to arbitrate, as some things 
should not be arbitrable; should remember that an 
employe cannot waive contract rights, and should 
not overlook the fact that the discussion stage in the 
negotiations is very important. 


RESEARCH, SPECIFICATIONS, PUBLISHERS 


< RESEARCH PROJECT VOTED BY MEMBERS WAS 
based on the report and recommendations of the 
Committee, as presented by Ralph Box, chairman. As 
reported at the Swampscott meeting, the committee 
believed it imperative that a thorough program of 
research be inaugurated by the BMI, to be conducted 
by experienced specialists, such as the Battelle Insti- 
tute. The program, it was recommended, should be 
concerned specifically with improving methods of pro- 
duction, as well as studying possible new types of 
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equipment, with the objective of increasing speed and 
raising efficiency in book plants. It was felt that the 
subject of adhesives should be the first to be under- 
taken. Present types of adhesives, Box said, particu- 
larly the animal glues, were so much affected by vary- 
ing temperatures and humidity, that it was well-nigh 
impossible to set up a system of straightline, continu- 
ous production. Until the bottleneck of adhesives was 
overcome, not much progress could be made toward 
the realization of complete assembly line methods of 
book manufacture. Almost all operations could be 
speeded up if better adhesives could be developed, 
and Box believed that precoating and adhering with 
heat, could achieve continuous production. 

The report and recommendations were adopted by 
the membership, with instructions for the committee 
and Board of Directors to go ahead and put the plan 
into action. In addition to Box, members of the com- 
mittee are: Alfred Cahen, Harry F. Howard, C. E, 
Nicholson, O. R. Sperry, Edward Triebe, and Edwin 
F. Van Rees. 


Textbook Standards Committee Report 


E. W. Palmer (Kingsport Press), chairman of the Text- 
book Standards and Specifications Committee, re- 
ported that, due to current shortages of materials and 
general conditions, the committee thought it best not 
to “stimulate any changes in specifications” now. 

There had been, however, one or two develop- 
ments of interest. The committee had been working 
with the Civilian Production Administration regard- 
ing the cloth situation, and hoped that the Govern- 
ment agency might provide some means of obtaining 
more adequate supplies for textbooks. The American 
Textbook Publishers Institute had shown consider- 
able interest, and the committee was now working 
with that organization on common problems. The 
committee had reported to state educational heads 
and to the publishers on current conditions, and had 
informed various inquiring states that no changes had 
been made in specifications and standards, but that 
some might be made when conditions in the industry 
had adjusted closer to normalcy. One specific change 
which would be recommended, Palmer stated, was the 
elimination of double crash in heavy books. 

Other members of the committee are: Donald 
Brock, William H. Greeley, Peter F. Mallon, Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith, C. E. Nicholson, James M. Votava. 
Following Palmer’s report, a very lively, informal 
panel discussion was headed up by a group of guest 
publishers and BMI members. Publishers were Burr 
L. Chase, of Silver Burdett Co., and president, Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers’ Institute; Melville Minton, 
president, G. P. Putnam Sons, and president, Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council; and John O’Connor, 
president, Grosset & Dunlap. BMI representatives 
were E. W. Palmer, Sidney Satenstein, and Bert Wollf. 
Acting as moderator for the discussion was Harry F. 
West, of the American Book Publishers Council. 

Subjects discussed were: Effect on the publishers of 
the book manufacturers’ stipulation that each press 
run must be completely bound, rather than storing 
part of the run as printed sheets or sewed books for 
future completion; Problems or desirability of the 

(Please turn to page 41) 
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TRADE BINDERS Seok to Moll Prestige 
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‘UBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM, DESIGNED TO ACQUAINT 
A the New York City printer with the numerous 
services Offered by the pamphlet and trade binder, 
was ciscussed at the May 8 meeting of the Binders 
Group of the New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion held at the Building Trades Club. In delivering 
the public relations committee report, Joe Siegel 
(Trade Bindery) said that the original intention to 
begin an advertising campaign to attract out-of-town 
binding jobs to N.Y.C., was abandoned because it was 
fel’ it would bring unfair competition to the local 
printer. What was really needed, the committee felt, 
wes a public relations campaign to acquaint New 
Yok printers with the needs and the importance of 
the binder. The prestige gained by bookbinders dur- 
ing the war must be maintained. 

‘lany printers do their own binding inefficiently, 
Max Fisher (Fisher Bookbinding Co.) said, because 
they do not know that the binder can make a better 
job. In addition, he stressed, printers must learn that 
working with the binder can save them time and 
money. 

fo carry through such a public relations “‘advertis- 
ing” program it was decided that a committee of three 
be selected to begin work. Binders’ Group chairman 
Samuel W. McDonnal (Union Bindery) appointed 
Max Fisher as head of the committee. He will work 
in cooperation with Bill Ginsburg (Practical Book- 
binding Co.) and George Schwartz (Houston Bindery). 

Mortimor Sendor (Sendor Bindery), of the Nego- 
tiations Committee, reported on the current advertis- 
ing campaign to attract girls to bindery jobs. A check 
list is being sent to members of the group and only 


those plants meeting the requirements as to working 
conditions, cleanliness, etc., will get girls. 

The N. Y. State Department of Labor, O. F. New- 
kirk, guest speaker from the N.Y.E.P.A. said, has just 
approved an on-the-job training program for bind- 
eries. It is a 3-year program and trainees begin at 
$28.00 a week with a $4.40 raise every six months. 
During the last six months trainees receive $50.00 
a week. 

Newkirk also discussed the present labor situation 
and some of the problems current in the industry. 


Present Award to S. W. McDonnal 
For his untiring work with the Binders’ Group ever 
since its formation, Samuel McDonnal was presented 
with a beautifully embossed and bound scroll which 
cited the ways in which he had “devoted his lifetime 
to upbuilding the standards of the pamphlet binding 
industry.” The scroll was bound by Max Fisher and 
presented by him in behalf of the Binders’ Group. 

McDonnal was unanimously re-elected president of 
the group. Other officers and directors chosen were 
Morris Margolis (F. M. Charlton Co.), Ist vice presi- 
dent; Abraham Hardis (H & H Bookbinding Co.), 2nd 
vice president; William Ginsburg (Practical Book- 
binding Co.), treasurer; Edward J. McArdle (N.Y.E.- 
P.A.), executive secretary. Directors: Louis Robinson 
(Robinson & Schoenfield; Inc.); Samuel Richman 
(Standard Bookbinding Corp.); and Joseph Siegel 
(Trade Bindery). 

This was the last meeting of the Binders’ Group 
for the season. No meetings will be held during the 
summer. 


seated in the center of this group of bookbinders is the president of the Binders’ Group, N. Y. E. R. A., S. W. 


icDonnal. Standing, and reading from left to right, are Max Fisher, chairman of the program committee; Louis Rob- 
inson, Board of Directors member; Joseph Siegel, Bd. of Dir. member; Morris Margolis, Ist vice president; Edward 
j. McArdle, secretary; William Ginsburg, treasurer; Samuel Richman, Bd. of Dir. member; Abraham Hardis, 2nd vice 


president; Joseph Altman; Sheldon Tauber, chairman of the cost commitiec; and Mortimer Sendor of the negotiations 
committee, 
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When that rush job comes along, it 
often seems to be the time that the 
bindery stitcher goes haywire. Stitches 
are bent, broken, or fail to come 
through with regularity, and the whole 
job is tied up. -Ordinarily, reasonable 
maintenance on the machine is suf- 
ficient, but should difficulty arise, 
there are accepted methods of correct- 
ing most faults. By courtesy of the 
Boston Wire Stitcher Co., this second 
article on wire stitcher installation 
and operation, shows common stitcher 
faults and explains their correction. 
Reprints of this article are available 
from B&BP without charge for pasting 
up beside your machines. 


HE FOLLOWING DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATE 
seta and imperfect stitches, to- 
gether with the causes of the imperfec- 
tions. If stitching is defective, com- 
pare stitch produced with the diagram 
which most nearly resembles it and 
then read carefully the paragraph 
applying to that defect. 

If it is necessary to correspond about 
any defective stitches or other difficul- 
ties with the machine, be sure to refer 
to the chart number showing the type 
of stitch defect and if possible, send 
a sample of the work actually being 
done on the machine. 


Formed Staples 


Perfect Staple 


Right leg short. With ma- 

chines that use rotating 

B swivel, cutter: is not Pprop- 
erly adjusted in relation to 

swivel. With machines that 

use supporter type of anvil (non-rotat- 
ing), shortness of this leg could be 
caused by short wire feed due to either 
adjustment of same or worn or clogged 


feed grip. 


Left leg short. With ma- 
chines that use rotating 

c swivel, wire feed is not 
adjusted properly or grip- 

pers are worn or clogged. 

With machines that use supporter 
type of anvil (non-rotating), shortness 


of this, leg could’ be caused by im: 


proper adjustment of “Adtter in rela- a 


tion to anvil. 
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Right end of bottom of 
driver broken. Either or 
both ends may break or 
chip. 


Left leg buckles. Either 
leg or both may buckle. 
Dull knife or wire too 
small. 


Wrong size wire or insuf- 

ficient compression on 

heavy work, Supporter re- 

tracts too easily. Remedy: 

Use correct size wire. Ad- 
just table for more compression. Re- 
place supporter spring or increase 
tension. 


One leg Wire 
slipping in grip. Remedy: 
Clean grip or change to 
new surface. 


missing. 


Wire comes out in pieces: 
swivel or anvil sticking. 
Remedy: Clean and re-oil 
same. 


Corner broken or nearly 

cut through. Wire too 

hard, corner of swivel or 

anvil too sharp, or bender 
hard, try another spool. If corner over 
which wire is formed in the anvil or 
swivel is too sharp, stone slightly to 
relieve sharpness. If bender bar is 
badly worn, renew same. 


Corners rounded. Anvil or 


swivel worn too much at 
edges; wire will bind in 
same. Remedy: replace 
worn part. 


Knife cuts wire too late. 
Remedy: Check wire cut- 
ter operating parts for 
wear. Renew badly worn 
part or parts. 


Driven and Clinched Staples 
(with movable clinchers)” 


Stitches on thin 
work should not 
be - compressed 
into stock but 
should be slight- 


ly loose to avoid cutting stock. Stitches 
on thick work can be pressed some. 
what into stock. 


Staple doc: not 

ceome tii ough 

stock, particular. 

ly a heavy stock 

1.€., 54” to 74”), 

Wire probably not straight: whe: en- 

tering machine or wire cut-ol is 

beveled. Remedy: Straighten wi:¢ or 
check cutters. 

ply more ‘om. 


N f- 
pression on \ork, 


or raise clincher arm, depending on 
type of machine being used. 


Loose clinch. 
Remedy: Adjust 
head parts | ap- 


Clinchers come 


too high. Kem- 
| | edy: Readjust to 
make clinchers 

0 come lower. 


Staple legs spread on account of im- 


proper cutting, 
wire straightening 
or bender bar 

Pp 


Check 
Renew bender bar 


worn. Remedy: cutters and 
wire straightener. 


if badly worn. 


Staple is roled 
——_# (in thin work). 
= Clincher out of 

Q ' line with wire 
grooves. Remecy: 
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im- 
ng, 
ling 


bar 


and 
bar 


Re-align same. This is normally a 
factory adjustment and should never 
be disturbed unless you are convinced 
that it must be done to rectify trouble 
as itemized. This adjustment can be 
made on the Boston Nos. 3, 4, and 7 
stitche:s by the following method. At 
the bot‘om of column “A” (see figure 
1), th will be noted a member “B” 
called ‘clincher mechanism, adjusting 
colun block.” Remove this block 
and \.1: will notice that there are sev- 
eral » ushers or spacers; adding to or 
elimi. ting some of these washers will 
move column and clinchers forward 
or b: k as the case might be. 


[his adjustment on stitchers that 
use the single vertical head with ro- 
tating swivel can be made by means 
of adjusting screws “B” located in 
frame near bottom of head as shown 
at figure 2. Loosening main head 
locking screw “A” and turning screw 
“B,” head can be moved forward or 
back as desired. Be sure to lock main 
screw “A” tightly after re-adjustment 
is nade. Adjustment on the Multiple 
Head Stitcher can be made by means 
of screw “A” in back of each head 
located near bottom (See figure 3). 


Staple legs contract on ac- 
count of improper cutting 
or improper wire straight- 
ening. 
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Compression too light, 
tearing paper. Remedy: 
adjust table for greater 
compression. 


Driven and Clinched Staples 
(with solid clinchers) 


Perfect stitch. 


Legs uneven. Either leg 
may be too long. See ex- 
amples B & C for remedy. 


Clinchers too low. Rem- 
edy: Set clincher higher. 
Most stitchers with solid 
clinchers have an adjust- 
able means for properly 
setting clincher. See figure 4, for ex- 
ample of arm type. Also for best re- 
sults in stitching with solid clinchers 
the compression generally should be 
such that the ends of bender bar very 
slightly indent the top of the work. 


Clincher 





TO RAISE OR 
LOWER CLINCHER 


1 Loosen screw A 
2 Turn screw B 
3. Lock screw A 


Fig 4 


Legs spread. See example 
“Pp.” Also may be caused 
9y work being beyond ca- 
pacity of machine. 


Only one leg clinched in. 
Clincher not in line with 
Iriver. 


One leg buckled. Clincher 
not in line with driver. 


Short legs. Insufficient wire 
draw. 


Legs cross. Wire draw too 
great. 


Uneven clinching. Clinch- 
er not level and parallel 
with formers. To remedy, 
loosen clincher holding 

BB screw, shim up clincher to 
the proper point and then re-tighten 
screw. 


Essential Points of Stitching 


In order to continue to obtain satis- 
factory stitches it is necessary that the 
following essentials be observed: 

a) The legs of the staple must be 
of the same length. 

b) Wire must enter cutters as nearly 
straight as possible. 

c) The cutters or knives must be 
sharp and properly set so that there 
are no burrs on end of wire and wire 
is cut with a square end (not beveled). 

d) The clinchers must be adjusted 
to the proper height for thickness of 
stock to be stitched, must work freely 
and be centrally located forward and 
back. They must also be mechanically 
in good condition with no pitted or 
badly worn grooves. Tables and arms 
must also be adjusted for proper com 
pression of work to be stitched. 

e) The machine must be kept clean 
and properly oiled. 

f) The wire must be of the correct 
size for stock to be stitched and must 
be used only in the proper bender 
bar. Wire fitting the bender bar 
grooves too loosely will cause buckling, 
and tvo large a wire will also cause 
buckling in addition to excess wear 
on the bender bars. Be guided by the 
cperating instructions for the proper 
size wire. 

g) The wire spool must be free to 
turn and the wire must not be allowed 
to become crossed. Short staples and 
even entire failure to produce staples 
may result from crossed or tangled 
wires. 

h) The wire feed grips must not be 
clogged or the points badly worn. 
Short leg staples on one side can be 
caused by these conditions. 

The necessary adjustments, replace- 
ments, etc. required to meet condi- 
tions as listed above are described in 
detail in the component parts chart 
for the various models of machines 
made by the several manufacturers. 


B&BP’s FIRST AID as STATION 
FOR WIRE STITCHERS 


No matter how many remedies for 
how many problems, there’s always 
one that seems unanswerable! If 
you've got a stitcher stickler let our 
expert advisors solve your problem. 

There’s always two ways to skin a 
cat, too, and your own solution to a 
stitcher difficulty may help a fellow 
binder out. Send it in to our Stitcher 
Editor—there’s a prize of a year’s 
subscription to B&BP for your trouble! 


LARA A KAS RHA DR RRR AEE 





WO OPEN DISCUSSIONS ON BINDERY AND PRESSROOM 

problems held during the recent BMI meeting 
in Atlantic City, provided an opportunity for book 
binders and printers to canvass current conditions, 
and present individual remedies. Led by a different 
panel and moderator for each discussion, the sessions 
resulted in plenty of give-and-take from the floor, as 
well as from those up front. 


BINDERY PROBLEMS 


Teeing off on the bindery problems was a panel 
consisting of Bert Wolff (H. Wolff), as moderator, 
Donald C. Brock (Brock & Rankin), Frank Fortney 
(Russell-Rutter), Ralph Box (Country Life Press), 
and William E. Reid, Jr. (A. Reed). 


Machinery and Labor 


Wolff framed the first question mark around the sub- 
ject of machinery—what kind of machinery did the 
binderies want, what kind had they ordered, what 
kind did they think they wer going to get? 

Reid stated that as far as his plant was concerned, 
they didn’t need or expect many new types of machin- 
ery. He mentioned the need for a lining machine 
more suitable than present models for work on the 
big medical and technical books his plant produced. 
Box asserted that the aim should be at specific types 
of machinery suitable for the kind of work each plant 
planned on doing. “We seem to be floundering 
around,” he said. “We should know what we want 
to do, and equip our plants to do it.” 

Wolff brought the discussion back to more specific 
questions—Did they want, for example, folders on 
presses, or automatic sewing feeds? If so, different 
types of folders would be required. Brock replied by 
asking another question— were they talking about 
hopes of new machinery, or what is actually ordered? 
For his part, he continued, if Chicago could get the 
labor needed in the book plants, they weren’t worry- 
ing too much about new types of machinery. Plants 
in that area, he said, were currently operating at 
about 50% of normal, and with present equipment, 
given the labor, could turn out 12,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 more books a year than they were doing now. 
Wolff replied that in New York, with the cooperation 
of the union, help had been specially trained to fill 
the gaps. Brock answered that the holes were not 
among skilled categories, but among the women—the 
latter didn’t want to work, even at higher wages. 

Box interjected with the observation that one of 
the main problems of the bindery lay in scheduling— 
you had to schedule your bindery operations accord- 
ing to pressroom runs or sheet delivery. In this con- 
nection he believed that the casing-in department was 
the crux of bindery efficiency. If casing-in could be 


geared to a more efficient, speedier production, it 
would lift output. 


Production Short-Cuts and Specialization 


Henry Conkey (W. B. Conkey Co.) observed that in 
his opinion emphasis should be placed on devising 
short cuts in production to offset the rises in labor 
costs. Wolff replied that some manufacturers thought 
new machinery would accomplish that purpose. Box 
suggested that there should be more specialization in 
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each plant, depending upon the types of work the 
plant is adapted to do, and the kind of workers avail- 
able. Both the set-up of the plant and the employees 
should be studied to decide what sort of work to spe- 
cialize in. Mechanically, Box said, he was looking for 
2-up rounders and backers, the elimination of the sew- 
ing operation, and continuous casemakers. 

Wolff replied that the hitch in specialization as 
that most plants had customers who ordered various 
types of work, and these customers had to be accom- 
modated. Fortney reminded the session that his own 
plant had specialized in high-class, individualized 
work, and had done very well. He wondered if the 
important question for all manufacturers didn’t re- 
volve around the question of whether to expand their 
plant capacities, or merely replace present equipment. 

Sidney Satenstein (American Book-Stratford Press) 
asked if it would be worth while to compile figures 
on actual production of different types of books, so 
that individual plants could study the figures for 
guidance as to the kinds of work they wanted to do. 
Brock thought records of this kind would be almost 
impossible to keep, particularly now when machinery 
breakdowns were disrupting schedules. The breaking 
of a single small part in a machine, he continued, 
could tie up a plant for days, or even weeks, because 
it was so difficult to get replacements. He thought 
that the binders should put more pressure on the 
equipment suppliers to manufacture parts. Emanuel 
Burr (American Book-Stratford Press) concurred, say- 
ing that his plant had had parts for a backing ma- 
chine on order since late in 1944, and now thought 
they might be delivered some time this summer. 

John Esak (Haddon Bindery) observed that the 
discusson seemed to point the way to a certain amount 
of specialization—in replacing broken «needles, for 
example, you had to have different kinds for Bibles 
and medical books. He also wondered just how many 
plants could use, or would buy, 2-up casing-in and 
lining machines. Would there be enough potential 
orders to make it worthwhile for the equipment 
manufacturers to build them? 


Problems of Offset-Printed Books 


Wolff brought the discussion around to handling 
binding work for offset-printed books, remarking tht 
offset sheets often had an overhang, making trouble 
in the bindery. Sheets and covers were often print«d 
together by offset, he continued, raising the problein 
of an extra cutting operation, as well as differences in 
spoilage amounts. Brock said that lithographic presscs 
were not designed for bookbinding equipment, and 
wanted to know why they couldn’t put slitters on 
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offset presses, so the extra cutting operations would 
noi have to be done in the bindery. 

he concluding question was offered by Melville 
Bailey (Quinn & Boden), who thought that bindery 
operations could be speeded up if book formats were 
more standardized, and if publishers could be per- 
suaded to relax some of their specifications—eliminat- 
ing top-staining, for example, in order to increase 
production. Wolff was of the opinion that this was a 
diliicult thing to ask. Publishers, he said, had to meet 
competition, and one way to do it was to make better 
books, so they couldn’t be expected to standardize 
their formats too much, or do away with all the extra 
touches in bookmaking. 


PRESSROOM PROBLEMS 


lhe pressroom problem panel was headed by Alfrea 
Cahen (Commercial Bookbinding) as moderator, G. 


F. Ellis (Ginn & Co.), Melville Bailey, and Emanuel 
Burr. 


-— — 


Makeready and Running Times 


Cahen, after observing that generally speaking, book 
printing had not improved to the extent of commer- 
cial printing; that most progress had been made on 
the smaller presses, asked for a discussion of make- 
ready time. Had there been any reduction in this 
department? Burr replied that on a normal, 128p. 
form, run on the perfector, he figured eight to ten 
hours for first makeready—depending upon the press- 
man—and one-and-one-half to two hours for change- 
over. He emphasized the importance of the man 
assigned to do the job, and brought up the point that 
time was lost if a shift changed in the middle of make- 
ready, with new pressmen taking over. 

Ellis mentioned that bleed pages, if positioned dif- 
ferently in different forms, necessitated almost com- 
picte new makeready for each form—a condition to 
be watched in estimating a job—and added he had 
found the use of patent bases and Hacker gauges 
would cut down on makeready time. Asked about 
piinting halftones on a perfector, Ellis replied that 
they handled 128 pages of halftones at almost the 
Saine speed as type work. It was necessary, he added, 
to use quick-drying inks, and to have a good man on 
thc press. Burr amplified Ellis’ statement that assign- 
ment of men was very important. Press work should 
be so scheduled, he said, that the men best suited to 
certain types of work would be available when that 
paiticular work was to be done. 

Cahen then asked concerning the experience on 
thc working speeds of Miehle presses. Bailey replied 
he figured 1100 or 1200 an hour on’ small runs, and 
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1250-1400 on longer runs. He added that he haa 
found that a 64” or 66” sheet on a 68” press fed better, 
although it required a little more washup time. That 
led to an expression of opinion concerning the small- 
est quantity that could be run economically on a 
perfector. Ellis replied that with pre-makeready, he 
estimated 5,000; Box said 8,500; Conkey, 10,000; and 
Cahen 5,000. 

Some discussion was given over to plastic printing 
plates. Burr said he had found their chief difficulty 
to be in attaining an even keel throughout a form— 
that each new form meant almost complete new make- 
ready. Asked if they wore down to any extent, Burr 
replied in the negative—you could run a quarter of a 
million impressions with them. It was generally 
agreed that Vinylite molds for electrotypes had proved 
themselves very successful, and most of those present 
reported them in use to a large extent. 


Rotaries, Offset Presses, and Counts 


A question was asked about rotary presses. Burr an- 
swered that his plant had recently acquired two 
UPM’s, but they had not been put into operation. 
He said they were expected to run at about 2200 to 
2400 an hour. H. C. Rushmore (Haddon Craftsmen) 
said they also had installed two UPM’s, but they had 
not been running long enough for him to make any 
definite statements about their performance. Asked 
what sort of a feeder they had, Burr answered that 
it was an attachment which operated much like a 
cross feeder. Static eliminators also came in for serious 
discussion. 

The subject of installing offset equipment was next 
brought up, and Burr was of the opinion that taking 
in offset work meant going into a completely new 
business. Robert Law (Robert O. Law) said that his 
plant had installed some offset equipment some years 
back, but was faced with the problem of getting 
enough work to use it at capacity. It was his opinion, 
based upon that early experience, that four-color 
juvenile books, for example, could be done more 
economically by a commercial lithographer than by 
a letterpress book printer who installed some offset 
equipment. Edward Satenstein (American Book- 
Stratford Press) believed that book manufacturers 
would be better off to try and develop the use of 
rotary letterpress equipment, rather than offset. 

Others, however, are considering installations of 
such equipment. 


The question of difference of counts between sheets 
off press and off the folder, was recognized as often 
due to carelessness on the part of the pressman in 
making his report. Conkey thought there always 
should be a check by the superintendent with a dupli- 
cate counter in his office, and Edward Satenstein said 
this could be done with an electrical eye attachment 
at the delivery, which registered in the office. 

A comparison of experiences with variation within 
lots of paper as to color, and even weight, concluded 
the discussion. There was no room for argument over 
the trouble these variations caused in almost all opera- 
tions, but the only remedy any one could think of 
was a return to normal paper manufacturing condi- 
tions—and this is something book manufacturers can- 
not do much about. 
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SOLID BACKING FOR TOMORROW'S EDUCATION 


— THESE are the words of a Veterans Administration official—"a con- 
tinuing project.” GI education, as provided in the Congressional Bill, is being 
officially planned and carried out, not as a transient phase, but as a long-time 
undertaking. It will be requiring extra textbooks for a long time ahead, and 
requiring them with the long-time endurance of 
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Continuing is a word that fits Davey Board's protection as 

aptly as the Board itself fits into precise casemaking. 

SOLID BOARD Hardier at every surface point and corner .. . handier in 
ese. UP ; every binding operation, from the well-fitting structure of 
RED LABEL the case to the clean-cut stamp of the die, Davey Board is 


an unfailing relayer of continuing prestige to each binder 
who uses it. 
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Panel Debates STORAGE & FORMATS 








REPRESENTATIVE GROUP COMPOSED OF BOOK PUB- 
A lishers and manufacturers ascended the rostrum 
at the Spring Meeting of the BMI to exchange view- 
poitts on various common problems. The forum was 
coniucted in a friendly, but pointed manner, and 
served to bring into the open a number of issues in 
the relations between the two segments of the in- 
dustry. 

The publisher guests were Burr L. Chase, of Silver 
Burdett Co., and president, American Textbook Pub- 
lishcrs Institute; Melville Minton, president, G. P. 
Putram Sons, and president, American Book Pub- 
lishers Council; and John O’Connor, president, Gros- 
set © Dunlap. BMI representatives were E. W. Palmer 
(Kingsport Press), Sidney Satenstein (American Book- 
Stratford Press), and Bert Wolff (H. Wolff). Acting 
as moderator for the discussion was Harry F. West, 
mauaging director, American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil. 


To Store or Not to Store 


The first question. brought up concerned the practice 
of book manufacturers in requiring each print order 
to be completely bound, instead of storing for the 
publisher printed or folded sheets, or sewed signa- 
tures, against future binding orders. 

Minton explained that the practice often caused 
an unwarranted increase in the publisher’s inventory, 
sometimes requiring him to throw an over-supply of 
books on the retail market. A solution must be found, 
he asserted, in order to avoid an accumulation of pub- 
lisher’s over-stock. A continuation of the practice, he 
believed, might eventually lead publishers to issue 
only those titles which they were certain would sell 
in large quantities. 

On the manufacturers’ side, Palmer asked if storing 
printed stock didn’t have a tendency to keep in print 
a supply of books which was not justified by potential 
sales. Wolff pointed out that the binder was trying 
to eliminate storage because of the space required, 
an | thought that the plants were not receiving a just 
amount of payment for the service. Palmer added 
th«: stocks were down now, and perhaps the situation 
could be remedied in the future. Satenstein thought 
th: t storage was bad business practice for the manu- 
fac‘urer—it put him in the position of carrying the 
bu den of the publisher’s risk. 


— 


i 


Problems of Standard Back Lists and Textbooks 

Minton agreed that the manufacturer should never 
hae let the storage practice develop in the first place, 
but explained that it involved the back list of stand- 
ar’ books—often a hallmark of the publisher—which 
continued to sell in small regular quantities year after 
year, but could not very well be held in large stocks 
of finished books. O’Connor emphasized the pride of 
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the publisher in issuing books which contributed to 
culture and knowledge, but which would not be best 
sellers. He thought the manufacturer should bear 
some of the responsibility of this “social conscience,” 
and not penalize the publisher for carrying out a duty 
to the public. 

From the textbook publisher’s viewpoint, Chase ex- 
plained the difficulty caused by different binding spe- 
cifications in different states. The publisher could 
not bind the complete press run, but had to wait for 
completion of orders from the various states, in order 
to specify quantities of different binding formats. 
There was also the question of certain supplements 
which different states required to be bound with the 
texts. He granted that the publishers should bear the 
complete cost of the storage, but thought that the 
manufacturer’s estimates should carry these charges as 
extra prices for special services. He didn’t think they 
should be added to the base price in cases where they 
might be figured as overhead costs by the manufac- 
turer. 


Should Books Be More Standardized? 


The next question dealt with standardization of book 
sizes in order to increase manufacturing efficiency. 
O’Connor observed that the tendency toward mass 
circulation of books would probably continue. He 
believed that if the manufacturer was to have a large 
portion of his output standardized, he should pass 
along a part of the saving in costs to the publisher. 
There are, however, he continued, lines of books 
which cannot be standardized—the publisher will in- 
sist on freedom of design. The very essence of pub- 
lishing calls for individuality in certain types of 
books. Satenstein said the manufacturers recognized 
this point. Because of it, he believed the publisher 
should be careful to place odd-sized books with a 
plant which was well-equipped to handle them. 

On the textbook side, Chase pointed out that stand- 
ardization would come much more slowly than in 
trade books. Many textbook specifications were estab- 
lished years ago by education boards and states, and 
cannot be changed—even the weight of the paper must 
remain as it is. Also, he said, textbooks had to be 
adapted to uses. Primer readers, for example, need 
large type and wide gutter margins; geographies have 
to be large in size to accommodate maps; music books 
have to be wide in shape; many educators demand a 
certain number of pages in each category of text- 
books. It was his belief that with new books manu- 
factured to state-wide adoption specifications, the 
maximum standardization had just about been 
reached. 

Palmer asked Chase his opinion of the use of offset 


(Please turn to page 47) 
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Schoolbooks Published by 
the State of Kansas 


Sharing Experiences (Language for Mean- 
ing), Ferd Voiland, Jr., State Printer, at the 
top. Next, Human Use Geography, Book 
Two, Ferd Voiland, Jr., State Printer. Ex- 
pressing Ideas Clearly (English for Mean- 
ing), Ferd Voiland, Jr., State Printer, is 
third. Along the Way (Second Reader Level 
One), W. C. Austin, State Printer, is fourth. 
Four Centuries in Kansas (Revised Edition), 
W. C. Austin, State Printer, is fifth. And, 
The New Curriculum Arithmetics (Grade 
Three), Ferd Voiland, Jr., State Printer. 

These six State of Kansas schoolbooks are 
bound in Interlaken’s cloth, which was com- 
pletely manufactured, cotton bale to the 


book, at Interlaken Mills. 
INTERLAKEN MILLS |) ( Boobelonh 
se) 


Harris Mill Dye Works SALES OFFICES 
New York, 21 East 40th Screet 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 11883] Boston, Statler Office Building 







































































ONE for THE BOOK 


Hac\ first saw the composing room 
and bindery of the “Michigan Trades- 


War-Born Bindery When JAcK 
ma!) some 35 years ago, his career in 
the zraphic arts field was assured. He 
spt 20 years with the commercial 
pri: \ing and publishing firm and when 
he ft, in the depression days, he 
kn his fonts from “a” to ‘“amper- 
san.” After moving about during the 
30's he joined the Standard Press of 
Grvid Rapids, Michigan, and had 
cha: ge of the linotypes there. 

ie plant, at that time, did a con- 
sidc:able portion of the composition 
and book printing of the Wm. B. 
EFeimans Publishing Co., religious 
book publishing firm founded in 1910 
by William B. Eerdmans. The large 
amount of Eerdmans’ work done by 
Standard Préss brought Haga in close 
contact with the publisher. When 
Eerdmans bought the Standard Press’ 
15.000 sq. ft. printing plant he offered 
Haga the job of managing it. 

\t that time,” Jack Haga says, “the 
plant did not do any case binding. 
About six months later, because the 
binderies doing our work were 
swamped and we were falling behind 
our orders, it was decided to do some 
of our own case binding. We had 
some folders and cutting machines but 
nothing for case binding. No new 
machines being available, we had to 
search for used machines. We finally 
located a glue cooker, gluing machine, 
rounder and backer, sewers, and fold- 
ers. all from many parts of the coun- 
uy. Much of them through the ad- 
vellisements in BeBP. With the as- 
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sistance of some experienced help we 
started our bindery in April, 1944.” 


Expansion Is Planned 

Since then the company has purchased 
space on both sides of the plant and 
is planning to expand the printing 
and binding divisions even more. The 
general office, shipping room, and 
warehouse are located a few doors 
south of the printing and binding 
plant. This new three-story building 
purchased in 1944 was completely re- 
modeled. The plant also sets and 
prints books for several other binder- 
ies doing Eerdmans work. 

Jack Haga is a man with a crafts- 
man’s pride in the production of good- 
looking, well-made books. Good book 
design and efficient production go 
hand in hand, Haga likes to stress. 
He can prove it too, for since he took 
charge he has at least doubled the 
output of the printing plant and estab- 
lished a bindery with a weekly output 
of many thousands of books. That’s a 
three-star record for a three-year pe- 
riod. 

His fellow-binders know him better 
as a steady attendant at the meetings 
of the Bookbinders Guild, at which 
he is always one of the most outspoken 
in discussion, withal one of the first 
to volunteer information and advice 
to other members. Labor, and man- 
agement too, know him for his long 
record of participation in contract 
negotiations, and while he has worked 
for the interest of the employer, labor 
representatives admire him for his 
fairness and his willingness to listen to 
all arguments. 


~ 


Negotiator Burr There are not 
many men who welcome, nor who can 
handle, the job of negotiating con- 
tracts between labor and management, 
and who still can enjoy the goodwill 
and respect of both sides. There’s one 
such in the N.Y.C. area who has gained 
a reputation for keeping his word, for 
weighing carefully all information 
given him, and for not breaking prom- 
ises or making any he can’t keep. As 
new head of the Edition Bookbinders 
Assn., of N. Y., no doubt you’ve heard 
of Emanuel Burr, secretary and plant 
manager of American Book-Stratford 
Press. In case you haven’t met him, 
that’s his cheerful countenance just 
to the right! 

Many of you may recollect his part 





in the recent BMI spring convention 
in the discussion on production. Burr 
gets around to lots of such events! 


At the plant, he’s always accessible 
in his pleasant but businesslike office. 
He’s been with the firm just a little 
over a decade. 


Boasts Law Degree 

Since he was a young’un, Burr has lit- 
erally devoured production with every 
meal. His appetite for it began with 
his father’s handbag business, which 
he entered after graduating from col- 
lege. This brings to mind that Burr 
is not one to tangle with over points 
of law, for he’s got an L.L.B. to prove 
his knowledge, granted by Brooklyn 
Law School in 1918. He really didn’t 
want to become a lawyer but figured 
the knowledge wouldn't do him any 
harm. Nor has it! 

Burr visited Europe in 1923 to see 
whether he could sell U. S. made 
handbags over there, found the tariff 
call too high, and returned. Later he 
secured an interest in a large diary 
and leather novelty manufactnring 


_ house, and zoomed production easily. 


He even found time to serve as a 
trade association executive. Louis 
Satenstein, chairman of the board of 
AB-SP, secured him as_ production 
supervisor for American-Stratford in 
1935 and the rest is industry history. 
Burr is also a member of the Society 
to the Advancement of Management. 

It will be worth watching his regime 
as head of the N. Y. edition binders 
group, for there’s lots of plans behind 
his confident mien. 








Promise-Keeper Burr 


“America’s Na- 
tional Game,” by A. 
Spaulding, it is 


“naid 
> game of base- 


~2Contrary to popular belief, the first 


Presidential candidate nominated by 
the Republican party, in 1856, was 
John C. Fremont, explorer and “path- 


“finder of the West.” By that time : 


Fandango Mills was “old enough to 
vote”... “John Charles Fremont 
by Cardinal Goodwin. 


te) Se 


that the 
admis- 


July 20, 


1859, the players not 
being paid for per- 
formances until 


1863. 
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SyVEMS 


During the first or second 


year of Fandango Mills’ 
existence, Walter Hunt 
built a lock-stitch sewing 
machine. Elias Howe took 


Rout a patent on a similar 


machine in 1846. “A 
Bird’s Eye View of Inven 


ttion” by A, F. Collins. 


Keeping pace with the nation’s progress, and keeping faith with 
the bookbinders and publishers, Fandango Mills unceasingly strove 
to make a better board. Today their product is widely hailed for its 
uniformity and strength; a fine Binders Board for assuring the 


finest in books. 


FANDANGO MILLS 


MILLBURN, NEW JERSEY 


“Makers of Quality Binders Board 
for More Than 100 years” 
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OLICIES OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INDUSTRY IN THE 
P ‘ace of inflationary cost increases and fixed libra- 
ry budgets were the principal subjects discussed by 
the Library Binding Institute at its eleventh annual 
con\cntion in Columbus, Ohio, May 10 and 11, 1946. 
The meeting, held at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, was 
the .onvention postponed from the fall of 1945. 

Now officers elected to succeed those who served 
throughout the war, are: president, Charles W. Pick- 
ard. Library Bindery Co. of Pa., Philadelphia; vice- 
pre-ident, George Baker, Pacific Library Binding Co., 
Los Angeles; treasurer, Martin Talan, Dess & Talan 
Co. N.Y.C. New directors elected are George Baker, 
Martin Talan, Otto E. Rausch (Mutual Library Bind- 
ery, Syracuse) and Bernard Schaefer (Chivers Book 
Binding Co., Brooklyn). The L.B.I. representatives 
on the Joint Committee of the American Library 
Association and L.B.I.—J. Howard Atkins, J. Vernon 
Ruvicka, Oscar Schnabel, L. D. Sibert—were re-elected. 
Lawrence D. Sibert (New Method Book Bindery, 
Jacksonville, Ill.), President since 1941, becomes Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 

\Villiam C. Hollands, recently retired as Superin- 
tendent of the University of Michigan bindery, and 
a member of L.B.I. from its beginning, was elected the 
firs’ honorary member by acclaim. 

[wo joint sessions of librarians and binders, as is 
the custom, opened the convention Friday morning. 
The program, worked out with the cooperation of 
the Ohio State Library, the Ohio Library Association, 
the Ohio Library Trustees’ Association and the Co- 
lumbus Public Library, included fourteen representa- 
tives of all major branches of library activities. 

Ralph A. Ulveling (Librarian, Detroit Public 
Library), President of the American Library Associa- 


V4 


tion, in a tribute to L.B.I. declared: “Throughout the 
war years it has been obvious to me and to others 
that every effort has been made to provide for the 


binding needs of libraries fairly and with no lessening 
in the quality of products. As we approach the end of 
this era of shortages of both men and materials, it is 
wcll to realize that the yeo- 
mon service in upholding 
stindards during these dif- 
ficult years will be grate- 
fully remembered. It is 
onivy now that we can re- 
ale what serious perma- 
nenit effects shoddy services 
ai | products would have 
he: on libraries for years 
to come.” Miles O. Price’ 
brarian, Columbia Uni- 
ve-sity Law’ Library Presi- 
dciit American Association 
olf Law. Libraries, express- 





oves 








to know that there is an institution which main- 
tains recognized high standards, for binding and 
which is instrumental in holding both its members 
and non-members to these standards. The Library 
Binding Institute has been instrumental in taking 
most of the guess work out of binding for the librarian 
and, in the name of the American Association of Law 
Libraries, I wish to express the thanks of its members.” 


Barr Warns of Inflation 

In his annual report, Pelham Barr, executive director 
of L.B.I., warned the members and librarians of the 
effects of inflation which were already being felt. He 
told of the materials shortages and rising labor costs 
and the impossibility of making long-term contracts 
for binding. One way for the libraries to fight infla- 
tionary effects under the handicaps of fixed appro- 
priations he pointed out, is to devote more attention 
to planning and to proper conservation. He said in 
part: “Peace has brought you more troubles, more 
headaches, and more difficult problems than those 
you had during the war. 

“I have always thought you binders are peculiar— 
and during the past year, my opinions have been con- 
firmed. You did not go on strike—or all get mysteri- 
ously sick at the same time. You did not hoard your 
crops like farmers or store your output like manufac- 
turers of shirts. You did not do black market binding. 
You just went ahead doing your work as hard as you 
could and trying to get it out as fast as you could— 
even when you lost money. 

“Now what kind of economic nonsense is that in 
this day and age? How can you be so old-fashioned? 
How can you expect to get anywhere in this world? 

“Inflation is the big fact which you binders face— 
which libraries face and which everybody faces. I am 
not predicting wild inflation—I do not know when or 
whether it can be controlled. Nor do I mean that all 
bindery troubles today are caused by inflation—even 
though most are closely interwoven with inflationary 
conditions. But even those which originally had little 
to do with inflation get tangled up in it. 


“If you only knew how 
far inflation is going, you 
could at least organize your 
shops accordingly. But this 
very uncertainty makes it 
impossible to organize any 
stability. It comes at a time 
when your operations are 
slowed down so that you 
do not know when you will 
start work on a given job 

. or when it will be fin- 
ished. And to cap the cli- 
max, you are at the begin- 


ec the feeling of his organi-. 


ion: “It is comforting 
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Two new Library Binding Institute Executives— 
C. W. Pickard, president, and Martin Talan, treasurer 


ning of your busy season. 


(Please turn to page.52) 
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@ For every bookbinding 
operation Swift makes a 
specialized glue. 


Flexible glue particularly 
is a natural with us, as we 
are the original producers of 
the two base raw materials 

from which it is made — glycerine 
and hide glues. We have many grades 
from which you can choose and 
can supply practically any desired 
combination of working qualities. 


For instance, in forwarding, try 


Tocks that are bound to last 
... bound with Swift’s Glue*® 


Swift’s Morflex glue. It’s heavy 
bodied, extremely tacky and fast 
setting, and makes a strong, tough, 
resilient film — really flexible. 


Or if you prefer the newer resin 
or rubber adhesives, we have them, 
too — for gluing off, handwork and 
other specialized jobs. 


Try the glue or adhesive Swift 
makes for your operation and you'll 
see why books are bound to last 
when bound with Swift’s glue! 


Swift makes all adhesives. 


* A.J. Holman Co., of Philadelphia, 
nationally krown producers of Bibles 
for fifty years, use Swift’s glue in 
binding operations. 
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Wild West Saga 

The chances of getting bindery equipment delivered 
via Pony Express nowadays are a bit sium. But if Type & 
Press of Illinois decides upon this old delivery service, 
don be too surprised. Here’s the reason: With the sales 
and ervice department at T & P’s offices, 220 South Jeffer- 
son ‘t., Chicago, IL, is one ALBERT F. Brown. Grandson 
of F:ancis F. Fargo (whose brother, W. G. Fargo, founded 
the \Vells-Fargo Express Co.) Brown grew up on tales 
about the California Forty-Niners. He learned his printing 
and »inding abe’s at his father’s printing plant in Buffalo 
and later moved to N.Y.C. and worked with McAuliffe- 


Boot, Inc., on E. 124th Street. He also spent eight years 
with) the Peekskill Daily Union and five with the Fowler 
Prin‘ing Co. of New Haven, Conn. After a brief stretch 


in « war plant he joined the Chicago office of the Inter- 
type Corporation. With such a broad background in the 
graplic arts field, HENRY Spero, president of Type & 
Press told us the other day, Brown will be extremely help- 
ful to the binderies and print shops served by this printing 
equipment firm. You boys in the Chicago area will be see- 
ing a lot of him. 
+ + + 

Acme Buys Morrison Stitchers 

The Morrison wire stitcher line, formerly produced by 
Harvis-Seybold Co., has been sold to the Acme Steel Co., 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Ill. R. V. Mitchell, chair- 
man of Harris-Seybold, explained that the present backlog 
of orders for Harris offset presses and Seybold paper-cutters 
required full capacity production of all their manufacturing 
facilities. Disposal of the Morrison stitcher line to the 
Acme Steel Company, who have for many years seryed the 
trade with stitching machines and wire, was made to assure 
continued service on Morrison stitching machines and 
parts. Acme Steel has branch offices and warehouses in 
all cities where Harris-Seybold offices are located, and has 
ample production facilities for continuing the manufacture 
of the Morrison line of machines. 


5 Sa + 

Bruce Recers, noted book designer and typographer, has 
designed the 1946 Essay Contest Certificate which is being 
awarded by International Printing Ink to the teachers in 
all schools participating in IPI’s essay contest. Printed in 
red, gold and black, the certificate reflects the skill of the 
typographic master. Last year’s certificate was designed 
by rederic W. Goudy and IPI is currently asking B&BP’s 
readers to submit nominations for 1947’s designers. Sug- 
gestions should be sent to International Printing Ink, 
Div. of Interchemical Corp., 350 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 1. 

+ + + 

lhe E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., N.Y.C., Philadelphia, and 
Bosion, has been appointed exclusive distributors for 
Southworth products in the northeastern and middle At- 
lantic states, according to MELVILLE C. Cote, president of 
the Southworth Machine Co., Portland, Me. 

‘Ihe agreement between Cole and Dave ScHULKIND, of 
Lawson, covers the Southworth line of punching machines 
of ll types, méchanical binding attachments, tab and in- 
dex cutting equipment, round corner cutters as well as 


the Southworth Universal joggers for lithographers, print- 
ers. ete. 
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Supplies of gummed tapes and papers threatened by the 
recent Chicago electric power curtailment were kept roll- 
ing by one midwest manufacturer. Oil and gasoline pow- 
ered generators, installed in short order by Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Co., maintained manufacturing operations 
at near normal levels. Day and night crews succeeded in 
making the change-over in 36 hours to continue gumming, 
slitting, and other operations with hardly a stop. 

“We have orders on hand that will require from two to 
three years for us to complete,” writes R. H. ScHAFER, 
president, Berry Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo., manufac- 
turers of round hole cutters and standing book presses. 
This is fairly typical of reports received every day at BeBP 
from bookbinding machinery manufacturers faced with 
materials shortages and a powerful pent-up demand. Be 
patient, then, if your new machines are late in coming. 
Manufacturers are doing their best to keep production 
at a high level. 

a a + 
Harris-Seybold Appointments 

An expanded program of sales and service for the East- 
ern District has been inaugurated by Harris-Seybold Com- 
bany, J. W. VALIANT, vice president and Eastern district 
manager, informed us the other day. Four new branch 
managers have been appointed and here is what B&BP’s 
morgue and files have to say about them: 

S. E. ARNETT, branch manager of the New York metro- 
politan area, with offices at 75 Varick Street, N.Y.C., has 
spent about 18 years in the graphic arts, six of them as 
N. Y. representative of Harris-Seybold. During the war he 
served as an aviation engineering officer with the Marine 
Corps. 

J. S. Dory, who will cover the New England area from 
the Rice Building at 10 High Street in Boston, joined 
Harris-Seybold one year ago. Formerly manager of Aetna 
Mill of the Howard Allied Paper Mills, and sales engineer 
for Simonds Worden White Co., he has had about 20 years 
experience in the graphic arts and paper industries. 

R. H. RANDALL, with H-S for 12 years, will serve as 
branch manager of the Philadelphia area with headquar- 
ters in the Morris Building, 1421 Chestnut Street. He has 
spent about 20 years in the lithographic industry. 

W. I. Craire, who has been with H-S since 1935, except 
for a period spent in the Navy, will be the new Eastern 
District office manager. He has spent about 11 years sell- 
ing, servicing, and installing H-S equipment. 

Eastern district personnel, Valiant reminded us, has 
more than doubled in the past ten months to meet the 
expanded requirements of Harris press and Seybold cutter 


users in the Eastern seaboard states. These boys, fellow 
binders, are at your service. 





For a change, reading right to left: Claire, Doty, 
Arnett, and Randall, H-S’ eastern area backfield 
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---- THIS TAUBER-TWIST 
HAS BOUND OVER 
TEN MILLION OF THE 
LEADING CHILDREN'S 
ACTION BOOKS... 


One hit after another in the children’s action book field has been 
bound with piastic Tauber-Twist—more than ten million books in all. 
There is a reason for such popularity. One reason is the rich beauty 
of its colors. Another is the economy and ease of use. Still another 
is the fact that Tauber-Twist holds pages securely, lets them turn 
easily. Millions of books can't be wrong. 
Tauber-Tube bindings are available in 
C) SS five styles, in many colors, and in sizes from 
/16” to 1-1/8". 
Licenses to use this patented plastic binding 


are free. Write today. We will gladly help 
you with dummies. 


GS &= TAUBER PLASTICS, Inc. 
200 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13 
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ardization of book sizes; Effect on the publisher 
tages occurring during binding operations after 
ress run had been reported; The effect of what 
shers claim is a decrease in supplementary serv- 
m the part of the manufacturer, particularly in 
| to pre-publication production of selling dum- 
folded copies, and other promotional material. 
detailed report on this panel discussion will be 
| on page 33). 


THE “PEOPLE AND BOOKS” SURVEY 


FSENT FOR THE DISCUSSION AND REPORT ON THE 
vork of the Book Industry Committee, which 
red, naturally, round the recently-published 
ple and Books” (B&BP, April, page 24), was Dr. 
ry Link, president, Psychological Corp., N.Y.C. 
Link was co-author with Harry A. Hopf, of the 

Institute of Management, of “People and 
‘s,"" which constituted the written report and 
ysis of the nation-wide study of book buying and 


‘ing habits undertaken by the two organizations 


he direction of the BMI Book Industry Com- 
ce. 


Sidney Satenstein (American Book-Stratford Press), 


chai 


JUNE, 


rman of the committee, made a brief report prior 


(Continued from page 26) 


to Dr. Link’s talk. Other members of the committee 
are: Donald Brock, Herbert Shrifte, C. H. Wilhelm, 
and B. D. Zevin. Satenstein, stating that the material 
and findings of ‘People and Books” provided plenty 
of grounds for thought and action on the part of the 
book industry in framing future policies, recom- 
mended the setting up of a joint committee with 
publishers and booksellers. The purpose of the joint 
committee would be to explore and study the possi- 
bilities of procedure along lines of publishing policy, 
distribution and manufacture indicated by an analysis 
of the findings of the study. 

The membership voted to accept the report, and 
instructed the committee and executive board of the 
BMI to take whatever action necessary to carry out 
the recommendations. 


Psychologist Explains Methods 

Dr. Link explained some of the theories behind 
studies such as the one conducted for “People and 
Books.” A great objective of modern psychology, he 
stated, was to balance the immense strides taken by 
physical science and social planning with a corre- 
sponding advance in the solution of problems of 
human nature and human relationships. He felt that 
the present study was a step in that direction. While 
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Superior Roll Leaf Manufacturers, Ine. 


665 Newark Avenue, Jersey City 6, New Jersey 


An institution prepared to service your roll leaf requirements 
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AN ANSWER TO 
RISING COSTS 


craplate 


Illustrated is 
the Model 18 
Acraplate with 
24” x 20” pla- 
tens. Acra- 
plates are 
available in a 
complete 
range of sizes 
to meet every 
need. 


IN SPITE OF GENERAL RISING 
COSTS . « printing costs can be reduced. 
Rubber plates made on Lake Erie Acraplate 
Presses can do it . . . in these specific ways .. . 


© Eliminate the profitless investment and costly storage of 
standing forms. Resinous matrices can be stored indefinitely 
in 1/4 the space and weigh only about 1/30 as much. 


© Permit many more jobs to be run in multiple with re- 
sultant saving in press time. 


© Yield definite savings in ink and make-ready costs. 


© Sheets lie flat after printing due to extremely light im- 
pression and elimination of embossing, thereby speeding up 
gathering and jogging. 


Any of these savings is worthwhile. Add them together 
and you get a substantial reduction in the cost of 
printing. Lake Erie Acraplates can make these and 
many other savings for you ... as over one hundred 
Acraplates are already doing in the printing industry 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


It will pay you to get detailed information about 
Acraplates .. . the complete range of models available 

- how they operate . . . what they can do for you. 
Write to Lake Erie for these facts—today! 


Leading manufacturer 
of hydraulic presses 
- - . all sizes and types 
+ +» » stereoty ping—plas- 
tic molding — rubber 
vulcanizing—processing 
—metal working—spec- 
ial purpose. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
513 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
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he realized that the study was “material in concept” 
and aimed at a definite economic objective, he wished 
to point out that it was also a valuable contribution 
to educators and psychologists. It was his opinion 
that one of the most important findings of the survey 
was the indication that books were bought because 
of the buyer’s interest and education, a factor which 
cut across financial income lines. This was important 
he said, because it indicated that reduction in income 
might not result in an exact corresponding reduction 
of book buying, although he admitted that di astic 
economic changes would surely affect buying habits. 

Dr. Link was questioned as to the necessity ©: ad- 
visability of following up the completed survey with 
others. His answer was that while “People and Boks” 
showed definite facts and trends, and accomplished 
what it was intended to do, no study of this sori was 
ever regarded as being complete in itself. In order 
to capitalize completely on its results, a contin ing 
study would be recommended, extending to « ‘her 
avenues and approaches. In response to a quer, re- 
garding what specific direction a following s:udy 
would take, Dr. Link replied that ten or twelve o: the 
most pertinent questions of the first survey coul be 
selected, and presented to a larger cross-section 0! the 
public than was possible in the first survey. Ins:cad 
of 4,000 people being asked 35 questions, 10,000 or 
12,000 could be queried with a dozen. This, he ex- 
plained would raise the percentage of actual book 
purchasers questioned, from 650 in the first survey, 
to perhaps 2,000, a circumstance which would result 
in more conclusive determinations. 


INCREASE PRODUCTION - cut COSTS 
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WRITE FOR DETAILS 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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TEXTBOOKS, SAFETY, EMPLOYEES 


HE QUESTION OF SUPPLYING COLLEGE TEXTBOOK 
T needs for the coming year was taken up by the 
next speaker, Donald Novick, director, industrial sta- 
tistics division, Civilian Production Administration. 
After conference with representatives of book pub- 
lishing and book manufacturing organizations, the 
CP.\ undertook a survey of the situation in the light 
of current shortages in book manufacturing materials. 
(Bc BP, April, page 23). It was the results of this sur- 
vey which formed the basis for Novick’s talk—a survey 
which showed that colleges could be adequately sup- 
plicd provided the book manufacturers delivered all 
the college textbooks now on order from the publish- 


ers. (Orders, that is, for which the publishers actually ~ 


have paper, and contracted manufacturing facilities.) 


Coilege Enrollment Revised Downward 
One reason for the hopeful prospects, he said, was 
that first estimates of college enrollment next Fall, 
were found to be too high. From a previously esti- 
mated total of 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 students, the 
figisre was now reliably placed at 1,600,000 at the most. 
A “windfall” in the release of a considerable quantity 
of Government-held surplus textbooks had also helped 
the situation, and there was a possibility that further 
surpluses of Army and Navy books would be available. 
he CPA found large inventories being held by 
publishers, although many of these stocks consisted of 
obsolete or slow-moving books. It was evident, too, 
Novick declared, that all colleges would not have all 


the exact books they want, and that some deliveries 
would be late. All in all, he estimated the situation 
as “tight but not critical.” He concluded with a plea 
to book manufacturers to maintain their schedules, 
and to advance their textbook schedules wherever 
possible. Only in this way could the minimum re- 
quirements of colleges be met. : 


Report of the Safety Committee 


The report of the Safety Committee, prepared by 
Harold C. Smith (Colonial Press), and read by Judge 
Tiffany in his absence, formed the basis for a decision 
by the members to formulate the principles of a basic 
safety program, which could be utilized in all plants. 
Details, which may include a national accident-pre- 
vention award for book plants, were left to the com- 
mittee (its name now changed to the Accident Pre- 
vention Committee), and the Executive Committee of 
the BMI. Other members of the Safety Committee 
were C. M. Dubs, and Joseph Wesol. 

(Details of the paper on Accident Prevention, with 
its recommendations for a basic program, will be 
carried in July). 


Methods of Improving Employee Relations 

“Management and Sound Industrial Relations” was 
the subject of a talk by Lee Hill, of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. He prefaced his remarks with the 
explanation that what was meant by “industrial rela- 
tions” actually was “employee relations.” The latter 
term went beyond “labor relations,” which in practice 
today means contact with union representatives. It 
was his belief, he said, that proper employee relations 
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could solve many of the problems of labor relations, 
because almost all union demands spring directly 
or indirectly from failures of management in their re. 
lations with employees. 

One of the prime mistakes of management, Hill 
declared, was to wait until the union is knocking at 
the door before rectifying its employee policies. Uswal- 
ly there were three causes for this: 1)—Management 
has not recognized the importance of the problem; 2)— 
Management in general has been unfamiliar with 
proper techniques or principles of employee relations; 
3)—Management thought it had the problems uiler 
control, when actually it didn’t. 


Details of a Successful Program 

He listed a number of requisites for successful 
ployee relation work as follows: The employee 1: 
be prepared for any programs undertaken; and a 
cessful program could not be “wished off” on any 
person to attend to. The attitude of top mang 
ment must be sincere, and any programs inaugu 
must be completely sound and not merely “win- 
dow dressing.” He stressed the importance of cd: 
close contact between the employee and _ his 
mediate superior—the foreman or supervisor—as an i 
dication of the reaction or attitude of the employee 
to his job and working conditions. General patron- 
izing attitudes, such as giving away turkeys, etc., do 
not work unless they are implemented by other, and 
more constructive programs. Foremen and salaried 
people should not be forgotten, either, in any em- 
ployee relation policies. 
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A few specific suggestions mentioned included: A 
letter from the head of the company addressed to 
the homes of the employees explaining company 
programs; A conscientious attempt during the hiring 
process to determine the employee’s attitude toward 
his prospective job; Care in seeing that the right per- 
son zets in the right job; Frequent talks with foremen 
or other persons in close contact with employees; An 
opinion poll of employees who leave, to find out ex- 
act!: the reasons for their leaving. Sometimes an in- 
tel) gent interview with the quitting employee can 
kec» him on the job, or at least result in learning 
son.cthing of his “gripes,” so that the situation can 
be »emedied. 

general, he concluded, it is most necessary to 
chi. k up on any program frequently, to determine if 
it is really doing what it is supposed to do; and any 
programs of employee relations must be “continuing.” 


Thre is no such thing as a “finished’’ employee 
relations job. 
On-tse-Job Training Program 


Some background on the workings and objectives of 
the on-the-job training program was provided by 
Daniel F. Cleary, of the Re-training and Re-employ- 
ment Administration. He outlined the basic steps of 
putiing the program into operation among industrial 
groups or individual plants. (For details of this pro- 
gram, see B& BP, March, page 26, and April, page 51). 
In order to make it work to the full advantage of both 
eniployer and employee, he stated, two things should 
be borne in mind: The program should not be in- 


augurated by an employer just for the sake of getting 
apprentices in the shop—there should be a prospect 
of jobs at the end of the training period; Great care 
should be exercised by the employer in picking 
trainees according to their qualifications for specific 
jobs or a specific industry. According to Government 
surveys, Cleary said, there were indications that needs 
of the printing and binding industries for workers 
would continue to rise, thus affording good oppor- 
tunities for veterans. 


COSTS, TRADE CUSTOMS 


HE DETAILED MANUAL CONTAINING THE SYSTEM FOR 
T cost accounting in the bindery prepared by the 
Cost Committee headed by A. J. Ammon (American 
Book-Stratford Press), has been completed, and copies 
were distributed to members at the meeting. In addi- 
tion, a condensed report has been prepared for study. 
(Details of this report will appear in the next issue). 

In presenting the report for the committee, Ammon 
stated that the chief purpose in setting up a revised 
system was to evolve fairly simple, but inclusive ac- 
counting and cost accounting principles which could 
serve as a basic plan for any bindery. It was the aim 
of the committee to get at the basic essentials, so that 
costs in a plant could be easily compared with its esti- 
mating and production figures, and so that the exact 
position of the bindery as to costs could- be deter- 
mined easily. 

The full report on the proposed system is now in 
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the hands of the accountants of the BMI plants. After 
study, they are to meet, give their opinions on the 
FOR LOW COST basic principles, and decide what recommendations 
to make as to their adoption, However, endorsement 
. of the system by the accountants does not obligate 
Book Production BMI members to put it into operation in individual 
companies. It is to be made available for use if de- 
: : sired. 
al High Speed Besides Ammon, members of the committee ; 
2 é . Oliver T. Case, F. C. Russell, John Phillips. 
Binderies, specify Trade Customs Committee Report 
A report on a revised list of trade customs was made 
by Robert Wessmann (J. F. Tapley), for the commit- 
Sta-Wacm tee which has been working on the revisions. Wess- 
Lla-Warm eo mann said the report as it stood had been approved 
, . i lage by the BMI committee and a committee represen ing 
the publishers. Some further changes were recom- 
mended in the open discussion which followed. ‘T|iese 
will be incorporated into the report and submiited 
to the publishers for their further approval, and the 
heated glue tanks - final be published as the accepted procedures, 
. Other members of the committee are: A. J. Bar|: 
and brushing pots. A. J. Ammon, Melville C. Bailey, C. E. Nichols 
H. C. Smith, and Joseph Wesol. 
The last action before adjournment of the Spring 
Meeting was a resolution voted by members to appoint 
a standing committee to meet periodically with a simi- 
StaWacm ahiens tienae lar committee of publishers’ representatives for the 
“ama €6=6s purpose of discussing and acting upon current prob- 
525 N. CHESTNUT ST * RAVENNA. OHIO lems and developments in the trade as they occur in 
the interval of time. 
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SAME 


BMNSI-Pablisher Panel 


(Continued from page 33) 


lithography in textbooks. The publisher replied that 
he ‘nought manufacturers should seriously consider 
the possibilities of offset beyond the extent to which 


it ised now. 


‘ry Spoilages Too High? 
next question revglved around shortages in bind- 
ins. Minton asked why the bindery spoilages ran 
*h—as much as 16% to 17% less books were often 
cred than indicated by the press runs. The manu- 
rers replied that high shortages were the result 
irrent conditions—less efficient help, and worn-out 
\inery. The only thing they could suggest for the 
ent, was for the publishers to allow a comfortable 
sin of spoilage shortages in their estimates of 
1ed books. 
s the concluding subject, West mentioned the feel- 
among publishers that certain services—particu- 
lai'y the production of promotional and pre-publica- 
tion selling material—had been curtailed by the manu- 
faciurers. Minton observed that selling dummies 
should be classified as something of a good will service, 
with not too much profit attached by the manufac- 
turer. He suggested that successful selling was as 
much to the advantage of the manufacturers as it was 
to the publisher, and this fact should be borne in 
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mind. He said that toided copies had increased in 
cost as much as 600%. Satenstein doubted if manu- 
facturers’ prices had increased to that extent. He did 
not believe that absorbing the cost of promotional 
material should be part of the manufacturer’s job, but 
neither did he think the manufacturer should expect 
exorbitant profits from this work. Palmer thought it 
should be done on more or less of a cost basis. 


Books of the Future 


In a general discussion, O’Connor hoped that the 
manufacturers were not concentrating their research 
on perfect-bound books, as he believed that the sewed 
book should never be completely replaced. Palmer 
answered that the manufacturers were thinking along 
three main lines—possibilities of standardization; eff- 
cient handling of out-size books; and development of 
new manufacturing techniques. 

Minton emphasized that the most important thing 
was to keep down costs. Prices of books, he said, can- 
not go higher, or the market will decline. It was not 
a question of unwillingness of the publishers to pay 
higher costs; merely the fact that it was their feeling 
that prices must be held at present levels—or lower— 
if present large sales are to continue. (The End) 


Price Rise for Pyroxylin Fabrics 


Manufacturers’ ceilings for pyroxylin coated fabrics have 
been raised approximately 1314 per cent by the Office of 
Price Administration. The increase was made effective 
May 24 by Amendment 14 to MPR 478. 
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OW TO SUPPLY “SOMETHING DIFFERENT’—A ¢ 

for school annuals at least as colorful as 
better known superfinished job? This was the prob- 
lem faced by Henry Horowitz, proprietor of th 
tion and pamphlet binding firm of A. Horowiiz & 
Son, Passaic, N. J. In the past that “something difer- 
ent” had been offered by book cover prefabrici ‘ors 
who made superfinished cases by various combinai ‘ons 
of airbrushing and embossing processes. While »ble 
to achieve striking effects with the addition of on. or 
two more colors, the costs of embossing and spra\ ing 
made it out of the reach of many schools. 

What was needed was a method of making co vers 
bright, colorful, durable and withal comparat.. ely 
inexpensive. Offset lithography offered one solu ion 
for the job, and thus begins the story of the P}to- 
tone Cover Process. 

Offset preprinting of book covers is a comparatively 
recent development in bookbinding—within the past 
decade. According to Horowitz, a possible expl:na- 
tion for this delay in the use of offset for brigiiter 
bindings may be the dust: jacket fetish. “A bright, 
colorful jacket is printed,” he says, “and after being 
used a few days is discarded. What too often remains 
is a dull cover. This could be avoided by preprinting 
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Develops OFFSET School Annual COVERS 


el ee 


cover. whose color and bright appearance would be 
inter sting and enduring.” 


Man: Schools Using Offset Covers 


To ‘ack up this statement, he points to the 250 
scho.is throughout the country that are now using 
his over process for their annuals. Offset is ideal 
for iis purpose, he points out, for it offers reproduc- 
tion of any technique known to the graphic arts. 
Des os may be handled in pen-and-ink, dry-brush, 
pen ‘! or charcoal, water color, tempera, photographs, 
Koc chrome, or any other medium. 
| -¢ field of school annuals is ripe for enterprising 
bow. binders, Horowitz maintains. “There are many 
sch: ls that have never used cloth over board and do 
not ‘now what a ‘hard cover’ is. They are eager to 
use vright colors or halftones on their annuals, and 
usu. ily all they need is an example to show what can 
be one within the price they are able to pay.” 
e bindery, founded by his late father back in 
192\,, had bound many school annuals, particularly for 
the New City Printing Co. in Union City, N. J. It 
was last January, however, that Phototone began a 
determined campaign to show schools and printers 
the possibilities of book covers preprinted by offset. 
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From the outset, Horowitz has worked in the closest 
cooperation with school book printers and binders 
who may purchase his process covers at an attractive 
scale of discounts. Covers are sold directly only to 
those schools who do not have an accredited annual 
printer. Samples of stock designs are bound in a four- 
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color, silk-screened Mult-O binder which is available 
to printers and binders, without charge, as an adyer- 
tising sample. Leading school book printers through. 
out the country have reported the most enthusiastic 
response to these colorful new covers and he feels 
that more and more schools will continue to use them 
each year as the process becomes better known. 
Varied Stock Designs Are Offered 
Stampers who take pride in their work know Since runs for school annual covers range only 
the consistent excellence of *AUTOFOIL ROLL 300 to 500 and price is an important factor, Ho 
LEAF. hit upon the idea of using a set of seven stock d 
preprinted in two colors with three and tou 
effects being secured by the use of Benday « 
The school or printer ordering the covers giv 
structions for the title, date, and insignia whi: 
FA ga yes vers then stamped upon the cloth in gold, silver o1 
ing qualities . . . its all star performance under ° é ; 
the most difficult stamping requirements—these in the panel provided for this purpose. R 
are just a few of the many features which make Cover-cloth is machine fed in a Harris Offset 
*AUTOFOIL the “Buy” for every up-to-date A set of master offset plates is made for each . 
bindery. standard 3-color cover designs and a separate s « 
ing plate is made for the title, insignia, yea 
*AUTOFOIL is a headliner in giving roll leaf other individual details of each cover. 
satisfaction. Ask the man who uses AUTOFOIL! The case is then constructed with binders 
and finished to fit books with a trim size of 
1014”, which is standard for most books. A varn 
or padded cover may also be made if specified 
ORR SEA Re the time being the trim size is standardized, alth 
I Santon Rag nak sfsininp tard _— abd next year Horowitz hopes to offer some 9 x 12” stock 
697-699 East i32nd Sr. New York, N. Y. designs. On one of the designs individual photo- 
graphs or drawings of the school can be mounted 
permanently on a 3 x 334” center panel. 


The ready adherence of the *AUTOFOIL im- 
print on contact with the surface of the book 
cover .. . the clean, sharp, glistening impressions 
resulting . . . the continuous uniformity of work- 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Phototone is also able to produce special covers with 
cial designs in four-color process but covers of this 
ty ine are rather expensive for the small high school so 
stock designs have been found to be most economical 
for the purpose. 

Among the cloths which have been found suitable 
for ofiset printing are Holliston Zeppelin, Interlaken 
Arco and Winco, and Bancrofts’ buckram as well as 
various leatherettes. 

lie cloth shortage also did its part in the promo- 
tion of design. Unable to secure sufficient cloth, Horo- 
witz designed a case employing a cloth backbone strip 
and paper sides carrying an offset halftone photo- 
grapli. A 150 line screen is used on 100lb. coated 
stock. The title was printed over the halftone in a 
second color. To add lustre and brilliance to the 
half:one, the paper cover is cellophane laminated. 


Uses on Other Types of Books 
Thc process, however, is not confined to school an- 
nuals, for Horowitz has designed and produced a 
number of covers in other fields. Notable examples 
of offset printing on cloth can be found on covers 
Phototone has made for the New Jersey Industrial 
Directory—a two color cover; a Negro combat history 
mace for the Army-Navy Publishing Co. of Baton 
Rouge, La., which was a four-color process cover; and 
a series of juvenile books for the Wise Publishing Co. 
of New York. 

Offset printing on cloth can be used to excellent 
advantage in commercial catalogs, directories, port- 
folios, bookvertisements and any other books where 
f HEN frightened people just began 
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colorful covers are wanted. The more colorful and 
attractive the covers on catalogs and books, the more 
likely they are to be retained and referred to. This 
field of commercial hard covers offers a far larger 
opportunity than do the school annuals alone. It’s a 
growing field, and to consolidate his position on that 
famous ground floor Horowitz is planning to enlarge 
his art department to design original work. It will be, 
he says, a prefabricated cover design service for pub- 
lishers and printers using his process. 

The results so far—250 schools served in three 
months—have proved the value of offset printing on 
cloth. To back up his faith in the future of. offset, 
and to take care of increasing business, Horowitz is 
planning to build a new one-story plant, occupying 
some 20,000 square feet in the Allwood section of 
Clifton, N. J. A new Smyth Automatic No. 2 case- 
maker, a Harris Offset press, and additional bindery 
equipment have already been ordered—and when they 
come in, production will rise sharply—(The End) 


Fire Insurance Data 


Fire insurance experience data which includes bookbinding 
and commercial printing plants will be compiled by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters and cooperating com- 
panies under a new classification system just adopted. This 
data on underwriting experience will help determine the 
adequacy or inadequacy of current fire insurance rate levels 
for graphic arts plants. In addition, the compilation will 
afford an improved statistical and fire experience founda- 
tion for the business judgments of companies insuring 
binderies against fire hazards. 




















Stainless 
STEEL 5s 


PRESS BOARDS 


A new product embodying 
these improvements— 
*Sturdy Welded Construction 
Compressed Wood Filler 
“Reenforced Corners & Seams 
* Note sectional view—above. 
No Stained Cases Only %” Thick 
“No Screws Used More Books to 
— rT Press 
16 x 24 to 22 x 28 


EEMAN MFG. CO. 


Box 293, Midland Beach 
Staten Island 11, N. Y. 


Write to ]. McNamee for details 
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HICKOK 


FINISHING & LAYING PRESSES 
FOR THE HAND BOOKBINDERY 


Made of the finest Hardwood 
Will not warp or crack 
Made in six sizes 


WRITE FOR OUR CIRCULAR 100 


See our complete line of 
Hand Bookbinders Tools. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A. 


SIZES with feeders 


56 inch, 62 inch, 74 inch 


QUADRUPLE 
FOLDERS 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS C 
Fifty-second Street at Media Philadelphia, Pa 
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when your shops will be swamped. You will not know 
what your materials will cost when you put them into 
the binding. And you certainly will not know what 
your unit labor costs will be. 


Try Pinball Games 
“You have, therefore, staring you in the face, the 
question ‘How can I make a contract to do work for 
a year ahead at a definite quotation or even quote a 
price on work which [| can’t finish for some months? 
If you guess too low, you will lose money—and |! you 
have sizeable contracts, they may put you out of 
business. If you guess too high, it isn’t fair to the 
libraries. You might just as well take out your sewing 
machine, rounder and backer, trimmer and staiper, 
and put in slot machines, pin ball games and pinch 
cards. You'll have more assurance of making money! 

“The library, of course, is up against exactly the 
same problem of uncertainty if there is runaway infla- 
tion. How far will its budget go? The library has 
one advantage over the bindery: when a librarian sees 
any possibility of the budget being exceeded, he can 
curtail services—the library will stay in business. But 
when a bindery makes commitments ahead and can’t 
meet expenses, it must go out of business. 

“No librarian wants that to happen, I am sure— 


For Strength and Economy in Book Manufacture 


Indispensable in the Manufacture of Technical ani 
School Books and Reference Works 


Length 
Width 
Thickness 


PE CHICAGO MACHINERY 
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even though sometimes a few librarians may do exactly 
the things which lead to that end. 
“librarians have, in the past few years, gained a 


stronger appreciation of binding service. But I am 
not a: all sure that there has been a corresponding 
erow!|: of recognition of the fundamental importance 
of library binding in library economy. 


Urge. ( onservation Program 
“Thi. is closely tied up with the big problem of the 


finan: ial condition of libraries in the next few years— 
and }cyond. Most librarians have felt that library 


opersiions have always been too economical. But if 
libraries are to give greatly increased service with 
littke or no increase in appropriations, then at least 
a difi-rent kind of economical operation will be neces- 


sary. And it will be not the economy of penny- 
pincli:ng but that of planning and conservation. 

i development in conservation must come, it 
seems {0 me, In two ways: It will come when conserva- 
tion ‘s recognized for what it is; when libraries will 
make real surveys of their conservation needs, and will 
mak: real working programs of their conservation 
activities. The second way in which conservation will 
develop is in the development of trained personnel 
to carry out and administer conservation programs— 
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119 W. LAKE STREET 


Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Consolidated Binders Board 
Perfect Roll Leaf 
Calf Cowhide 
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EVERY KIND OF INK 
FOR BOOK PRODUCTION 









ill Range of Blacks and Colors for Letterpress 
netal or rubber plates) and Offset + Book Inks 
id Leaf Inks « Halftone Blacks » Embossing Inks. 
Branches and Service Stations Everywhere 
“Keep In Touch With IPI” 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


Division of Interchemical Corporation 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF 
Aluminum Binding Posts 


Morocco 


Our Stocks Are Constantly Maintained as Fully as Wartime Conditions Permit 
MMM 
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with full responsibility for the care of the whole 
library stock.” 

The joint sessions were well-attended by librarians 
from all sections of Ohio. The librarians were guests 
of L.B.I. at a luncheon between the two sessions of 
the organizations. 

Retiring president, Sibert, in opening the business 
sessions, reported that the affairs of L.B.I. are in good 
shape. He said: “Since the end of the war, I have 
been traveling around a good deal and talking with 
librarians in all parts of the country. I am very glad 
to report that L.B.I. has built up a great deal of good- 
will for its members. We all benefit from that and I 
know that we will all continue to do everything we 
can to deserve it, as individuals and as members of 
L.B.I.” The report of Albert Berger, as treasurer, 
showed a satisfactory bank balance ready for “‘post- 
war” activities. A Midwestern Group meeting was 
held under the chairmanship of Oscar Schnabel (Na- 
tional Library Bindery Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis) 
and an Eastern Group meeting with Charles L. Elliott 
(Baltimore) in the chair. 

As a homecoming celebration on Friday evening, 
the LBIsons (members’ sons in the armed forces) had 
two get-together parties by themselves, with L.B.I. as 
absent host. Those present were: Otto E. Rausch, 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid and PX Cloth 
Kendall Mills Super 

Diamond Decorative Leaf 
Buffing Sheep Skivers 
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CHARLES HELLMUTH PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO » BALTIMORE + RICHMON® 
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RULING SUPPLIES 


_ The Originai 


DIETRICH PRODUCTS CO. 


2734-40 SILINEY ST. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


PAPER RULING MATERIALS 
SUPERLATIVE RULING INK 
BOOK VENEER 


An instantaneous drying varnish for coating fine leather bindings. 


SUPERLATIVE WATERPROOFING SOLUTION 


The new medium for waterproofing ruling ink 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY OUR GUARANTEE 


Hisalpe uaa 


WED 107, 
(EST ABLIS! 7] 


350 W. 31 St., New York, N. Y. 


Manutacturers of 


RULING PENS ° RULING INKS 


“that please the man who works with them 
kecause he pleases the man he works for.” 


RIERA eR Nr ERR." 


->> RULING INKS... 


“Inks That Rule” 


For nearly 50 years this company has manufactured 
inks used for ruling. The experience gained in our 
many years of close contact with Rulers has enabled 
us to produce inks that meet every ruling demand. 

Send for booklet which reproduces all standard Ruling 
Ink colors, and also gives prices. 


EATON-CLARK CO. 


1490 FRANKLIN ST. . DETROIT 7, MICH 
Zanadian Plant. Windsor, Intario 


Over Owe Huworeo Years or SeavicesSince /838 


Manufacturers of Ruling Pens for over 100 Years 
—All shades and colors of Ruling Ink and Powder 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


Joseph Ruzicka III, Bernard Schaefer, Ralph Sch 
nabel, Robert F. Sibert, Martin Talan and Mrs. Mar. 
tin Talan. They organized the “Duck Club” and pro. 
mise to become a very active force in L.B.I. affairs, 


Materials and Methods 

At Saturday's technical session, the materials situa. 
tion was thoroughly discussed. Director Barr reported 
on the fine cooperation the industry has been receiy- 
ing from the binders’ board manufacturers and from 
the three active buckram manufacturers. He reported 
on the plans of the latter and assured the members 
that they would receive fair allotments of any buck. 
ram available, if they followed instructions. He also 
reported that the L.B.I. “Swap Shoppe” hac been 
successful in helping members to get particular colors 
of buckram which they needed and also other mate. 
rials; the “Shoppe” will be continued for some time, 

The use under the Joint Committee’s regulations, 
of alternative materials, new adhesives, and ce!lulose 
mending materials were discussed. 

The first steps were taken on the projected revision 
of the Minimum Specifications for Class “A” Library 
Binding. The members are to send in to headquarters 
their suggestions as to ways of clarifying and modern. 
izing the Specifications which were first formulated in 
1934 and revised in 1938. It was agreed that new 
materials would be thoroughly tested both in bind- 
eries and libraries before being considered for inclu- 
sion in the Specifications. 

The management session devoted particular atten- 
tion to rising labor costs and decreasing productivity. 
It was decided that the members would cooperate in 
a survey of these conditions in the industry. It was 
generally agreed that a large proportion of the new 
employees in the industry have very limited ideas as 
to the nature of library binding and of libraries and 
their binding needs. A series of educational] bulletins 
is to be prepared on this subject. 

Shop layout for better production was the subject 
of a management presentation. by the executive direc- 
tor. Locating poor spots in layout and re-planning a 
library bindery were explained in practical details. 

Veteran training for library binding was considered 
by the members; Barr reported a number of inquiries. 
Some of the members told of satisfactory experience 
with veterans as regular employees. There was a gen- 
eral fear of possible abuse of the government's plan, 
but the executive director was instructed to continue 
his study of this subject. 


(GLUEMASTER 


Gluing & Labeling Machines 

Controlled by Thermostat 

* POSITIVE CONTROL 

* NO BURNT GLUE 

* GLUE RETAINS QUALITY 

* DEPENDABLE & 
ACCURATE 


Write Now For Information Re- 
garding New and Improved Glue 
Applicators. 


Kenneth J. Moore & Co. 


1778 W. Estes Ave. Chicago 26, Ill. 
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EAGLE-A EAGLE-A RECORD-LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding - Documents - Accounting 
75% RAG EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD 
50% RAG EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE RECORD 
25% RAG EAGLE-A TROJAN RECORD 

Suse SULPHITE EAGLE-A QUALITY RECORD 


PAPERS AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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Appointments 
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Bo. rum & Pease, loose-leaf and blankbook manufactur- 

ers, !'rooklyn, have announced the promotion of DONALD 

om Mars! to executive vice-presidency and the naming of 

Wiu1'\M Laney and Cart CHAMBERS as vice-presidents. 

ies Pres cnt J. W. Tamany explained: “Due to the increase of 

= facil. cs and the great increase in management responsi- 
uck- 


bili: in the manufacturing departments, it was decided to 
also put vice-president at the head of each of the two major 
een divi. ons of the factory, namely, Blankbook and Loose-Leaf.” 


lors Despite outstanding qualities, L. L. Brown 
late- Ledgers add only negligibly (IF AT ALL) 
ime. am to accounting costs. All leading merchants 
ions, == L.L. BROWN PAPER Co., ADAMS, MASS. 
lose j 
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slow ; : CROCKER-McELWAIN’S 

' _— \ COTTON CONTENT LEDGERS 
rary e . ) CERTIFICATE — 25% 
rters eS GUARDIAN — 50% 
lern- u : ‘ . Samples on request 

, ; : ‘ [BALANCED PAPERS) CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 

‘d in - . a, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
new 


yind- 


nl Hi Rag-Content LED GER S 
= a for Bookbinding, Loose-Leaf, Bound Ledgers and Books 

3 S ANNIVERSARY LEDGER © OLD BADGER LEDGER 

ivity. * ‘ : ENGLISH LEDGER e¢ DICTATION LEDGER 


te in FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
was Donald. Lahey Carl Chambers APPLETON WISCONSIN 


itten- 


new The two new vice-presidents succeed Warren Schoon- 
as as maker, who retired early in 1945 after 42 years with the 


; and company. Lahey has been filling Schoonmaker’s post dur- GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


. i ; Bas A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 

letins ing the past year and has had 29 years experience in G RT Dreadnaught Linen Ledger + 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Boorum & Pease’s factory management. Chambers is also Old Ironsides Ledger + + 75% Cotton Fibre Content 

bject regarded as a keen observer of production and design of Dauntless Ledger + * * 50% CottonFibreContent 


ors > Gilbert Ledger * * + © 25% CottonFibreContent 
loose-leaf items. @. gro Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 

Other officers now are secretary and treasurer, A. BING- GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
HAM, JR., and vice-president in charge of sales, L. V. 


uils. Downe 


dered | » + . 
uiries. The Detroit Paper Ruling Co. has moved to a new loca- PARSONS 
rience tion at 938 Plum Street where 9,000 sq. feet of space are 


a gen- availible. As part of the general expansion program, ac- P A P E R S 
plan, cordi:y to president Leg J. Ocur, the firm is adding a new 
itinue die-cu'\ing department. 
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BONDS «+ LEDGERS « INDEX-BRISTOLS PARSONS PAPER CO. 
MADE WITH NEW COTTON FIBERS HOLYOKE, MASS. 





If It’s Worth Keeping, Keep It On A 
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SX LEDGER PAPER 
ESTAGLISHEO 1868 
>) 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY + DALTON. MASS. 





Bookbinders’ Supplies 


IN" “RLAKEN MILLS erty poe BINDERS BOARD Permanized Le DG E RS 


Permanized Cold Springs Ledger + Permanized Artesian Ledger 
Grauert Antioxide Bronze | Permanized Plover Ledger 
“The Perrect Rout Lear” 


Chie : WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN AND NEW YORK CITY 





TRADE SER VICES 


ACKERMAN CoO. 


Gold Stamping ©@ Embossing 
For the Trade 


105 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Walker 5-4733 


| STEP and THUMB INDEXING — 


Service to the Trade 
A plant devoted entirely to all types of Indexing 
FINCK PRINTING SERVICE 


60 Grand St., New York 13, N. Y. 
CAnal 6-8063 WaAlker 5-8447 





STEP INDEXING * PLASTIC BINDING 
JOHN M. GETTLER 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK WA 5-0222-3 
——weuees INDEXING FOR THE TRADE ow 











Convert your gold leaf waste rub- 
bers, skewings, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING CO. 


Main Office and Plant 

369 Mulberry St., Newark 2, N. J. MA 2-0866 
New England Office 

110 Tweed St., Pawtucket, R. I., Perry 5802 





MOLLOY MADE COVERS 
For Bound Books °¢ School Annuals °¢ Catalogs 
Loose Leaf Binders © Covers for Mechanical Binding 
The David J. Molloy Plant 
MOR one sk Smith Compony 


2857 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER CO. 


Established 1905 


GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 
Chicago, Il. 


E. WOLF & CO., Inc. 
GOLD STAMPING e EMBOSSING 


FOR THE TRADE 
Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays 
12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WAlker 5-2525 


A Primer in Book Production 


A detailed guide to book manufacturing, 96 pp., hard 
covers (available July 1). 4354 x7%”", $1. BO. ” (Add 
2c sales tax on N.Y.C. orders). 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Wood Heads Boston Guild 


Frank Wood, of the Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., 
elected president of the Bookbinders Guild of N¢ 
land at the annual meeting held at the Parker | 
Boston, May 10. Other officers elected were: vice-pi 
Timothy O’Brien, Houghton Mifflin Co., treasure 
ert Marchionette, Stanhope Bindery, Inc., Boston 
tary, Sidney Bowditch, F. J. Barnard & Co., Bostoi, 
new members were elected. 

Arthur S. Mackenzie, Union Bookbinding Co., I::c., 
signed as secretary after serving the Guild for fc: 
years, to give more attention to his business and h 
mer estate. Mackenzie was very highly complimen:< for 
the work he had done for the Guild and was given « rising 
vote of thanks. He expects to put more time into *) shing, 
boating, and growing apples.” He plans to have «: out 
ing with the members of the Guild some time in .\ugust 
at his summer residence at Macomber’s Pond, Ma):\field 
Hills, Mass. 


Protest Starch Curtailment 


Processing of starch for adhesives, bookcloth, and _ paper, 
has been so curtailed by the corn situation, that a leading 
processor has seen fit to wire Director John W. Snyder, 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, its 
official protest against recent government regulations. The 
processor had been informed that all corn bought by the 
government was for export in one form or another by 
June 30, and that none would be channeled to domestic 
users. 

Following the acquisition of 32 million bushels of corn, 
with the help of a 30c bonus plan authorizing the purchase 
of 50 million bushels announced by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the government abandoned the program and sub- 
stituted a 25c ceiling increase, the processor said. Purchase 
under these conditions was found impossible. A_ pretty 
stiff problem, the processor feels! 


N.Y.C. Vacation Plans 


The two weeks from Jnne 29 to July 14 have been chosen 
as the uniform vacation period of the Edition Bookbinders 
of New York. The uniform vacation policy, first adopted 
last year, proved so successful that it has been decided 
to repeat it. Members of the E.B.N.Y. whose binceries 
will be closed during this period include American book 
Stratford Press, Charles H. Bohn & Co., Cornwall Press, 
Knickerbocker Printing Co., Publishers Book Bindery, 
Russell-Rutter, Scribner Press, J. F.. Tapley Co., 
Valentine Co., Van Rees Press, and H. Wolff. 


More Space for Jourdan 


Additional space at 220 W. Congress St. has been ac: 
by Jourdan Co., Detroit pamphlet binders whose 
plant is located at 520 W. Fort Street. The addi 
space, reports president Norman J. Jourdan, will 
voted to mailing to relieve congestion at the main 
In the reorganization that followed the retirement oi 
Motschall, new officers were elected. Among the) 
Andrw M. Olmstead, treasurer; and Casemer Keye 
president and secretary. 
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... IMMEDIATE 
COMPOSITION 
SERVICE 


For all types of 


Book publishing by .. . 


33 years of experience 


OFFSET inhi 


workmanship. .. and we 


LETTERPRESS | oservssn 


FOUNDRY LOCKUP 
OR PERFECT 
REPRODUCTION 
PROOFS 


JEFFREY COMPOSITION CO. 


‘} 205 West 19th St. New York 11, N. ’. 
Phone CH. 3-4665 
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Sor Better 
Pamphlet and Catalog | \ The Strongest Link 


Kn din g The production of a book or pamphlet is, 


literally, a chain of production opera- 
4 tions. Composition, presswork, folding, 
and BINDING are of equal impor 
S I N CE tance for efficient production. 
KEYSTONE SERVICE makes the 
19 12 "Binding Link" the strongest link | 
in this chain. For fast service, just 
phone COrtlandt 7-1740. 


ALTMAN BOOKBINDING (0., INC. 


443 GREENWICH STREET 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 3 KEYSTONE BINDERY, ING. : 


Telephones: WAlker 5-1871-2233 45 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DON'T CARRY IT!! 


Et ah cea Gurey Conveyor 


You can increase your production by installing a modern, efficient time- 
and-labor-saving GUREY Conveyor—custom made to fit your particular job 
and floor space. 


Abo... 


We invite inquiries on our new “PAK-TYER,” — ROUND COLLATING 
TABLES — FLOOR TO FLOOR CONVEYORS. 


An analysis of your particular problem by a GUREY expert places 
you under no obligation. Call or write to 


GUREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


52 East 19th St. GRamercy 5-6383 New York 3, N. Y. 
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MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX 


CODE KEY 


et 

O .Swing-O-Ring 
P .......Plastic 
. . . -Streamliner 


... . Spiralastic 
. . Tawber-Tube 
. Tauber-Twist 
U ....Multi-Ring 
.. Royal a 
w Wire- 


Spiral 


* Other Mechanical Bindings 


Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn 
Bay State Bindery, 167 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. ............... SpS 
Thomas Groom & Co., Inc., 105 State St., Boston, Mass.....HMOPW 


Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke. Mass. ...... SpAKOSX 
1. S Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass 


NEW YORK CITY@ 


Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street 

Rolen M6; GERM AIRS oannc sc scccnvetorccccascoonsyns P 
McKenzie Service, Inc., 95 Morton Street 

Spiral Binding Co., 406 W. 31st Street 

Tauber's Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street 

Vita Specialties Co., 693 Broadway 

Wire-O Binding Go., 200 Haadeen SH. oo. ccc ccccccsccscccces MW 


EASTERN 


Wm. Norwitz Co., 1224 H St. .N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Winfield, L. Cann, 29th & Tatnall Sts., Wilmington, Del. ...... DTX 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. .. ...... CE 
Moore & Co. Inc., 109-113 South St., Baltimore, Md. .......... oP 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. ............. MW 
Printers Fin. & Mfg. Co., Inc., 611 William St., Baltimore 30, Md.. .F 
Brown & McEwan Co., 69-73 Clinton St., Newark, N. J....... SOSp 
Joseph Brown Co., 427 E. 19th St., Paterson 4, N. J. ...........-- P 
Wire-O Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 2... ccccccccccccccccccees MW 
John P. Smith Ce., Inc., 195-197 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y. ....... P 
Rochester Wire-O Binding, Inc., 108 Mill St., Rochester 4, N. Y...DW 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. .......... P 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. ........... CDE 
National Pub. Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa.....HMOW 
Philadelphia Bindery, Inc., 256 N. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. .. KMOPSpSUW 


SOUTHEAST 4 


Natl. Library Bdry. Co., 2395 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.....P 
The Standard Printing Co., 220 S. First St., Louisville, Ky. ........ P 
Carolina Ruling & Binding Co., 122 W. Bland St., Charlotte, N.C... .PR 
Virginia Wire-O Binding Corp., 937 Myers St., Richmond 20, Va. MW 


SOUTHWEST 
American Beauty Cover Co., 2000 Field St., Dallas, Texas... DEMOW 
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What’s In A Name? 


¢ 

3 

; 

| Can you define “mechanical binding?” 

2 Where does mechanical end and loose-leaf 
begin? Are screw posts & patent fasteners 
mechanical, loose-leaf, or what? Write us 

.  yqur ideas—and watch for the summary of 


industry opinion in a forthcoming issue! 


Booxsinpinc & Boox PropuctTION 
50 Union Sq. N. Y. 3, New York 
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MIDWEST @ 
Brock & Rankin, 619 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IM. ..............- CH 
General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill....CDEL 
Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, Il, ........ SpAKS 
Wilder Index Co., 328 South Jefferson St., Chicago, Il 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W Van Buren St. ....MW 
Shield Press, Inc., 2020 Montcalm St., Indianapolis, Ind 
Central Press, 14 S. Walnut, Hutchinson, Kansas 
The Burkhardt Co., Larned & Second Sts., Detroit, Mich...ADKOSSp 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. ...... FCLTUV 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg. Co., 450 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. CD 
Michigan Bookbinding Co., 1036 Beaubien, Detroit, Mich.. .HMPTW* 
Barnes Printing Co., 1718 Fulford St., Kalamazoo, Mich 
Smead Mfg. Co. Inc., 750 Washington Ave. N. Minneapolis, Minn. ..W 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. .................CPW 
Blackwell-Wielandy, 1605 Locust St., St. Louis, Me. 
H. & S. Bookbinding Co., 1935 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo.. .CL 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.. .FLO 
Forest City Bkbdg. Co., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio DEMOW* 
The A. H. Pelz Co., 1825 E. 18th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
The Dobson-Evans Co., 305-7 N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio. .. MPW®* 
The Otterbein Press, 230 W. Sth St., Dayton, Ohio 
Hugo Kalmbacher & Son, 1518 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
Arnold Co., 210 W. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Heinn Co., 326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wise 
E. F. Schmidt Co., 34] N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. ........ P 


FAR WEST¢ 


West Coast Bindery, 7810 Seville Ave., Huntington Park, Calif.. .STt 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Cal. ............ 6 
Wa. S. Millerick Co., Inc., 545 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal....¢ 
Leo’s Studio, University Place, Spokane, Wash. ................. Cc 


Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal 

W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., 82-94 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 2B 

The Luckett Loose Leaf, Ltd., 11-17 Charlotte St., Toronto 2 OTTtUV 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., King & Spadina, Toronto 2 


QUALITY EQUIPMENT 
FOR FINER BINDINGS 


Now we can offer licenses 
for our mechanical bindings 
to qualified companies. De- 
tailed information will be 
furnished on request. 


World’s largest producers 
of Mechanical Bindings 


812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


se 





BS 4 BOOKBINDING ADHESIVES 


RY Where ether adhesives fail, you eam solve your 
problems with ADCO er ADFLEX Rubber & 
Latex Adhesives. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS CORP. 


ce 
—— 1660 Boone Ave. Bronx 60, N. Y. 


ADHESIVES for THE BOOKBINDING INDUSTRY for 60 YEARS 
. 12 Commercial Wharf. . BOSTON 
MIDWESTERN OFFICE .. . 54th Ave. & 18th St. .. . 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE . . 30 Sterling St... . SAN FRANCISCO 
Executive Office: 110 East 42nd Street, New York City 
THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


—_——— Thistle Brand ——— 


BOOKBINDING ADHESIVES 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


310 Communipaw Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


A STAR ADHESIVE 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Descriptive Booklets 


BINGHAM BROS. CO. 


406 Pearl Street NEW YORK. N. Y. 


KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 


A Black & Decker Electric Clue Pot any 
brings glue to correct working temperatu 

keeps it there “yyr°> control. Holds 
2 ats. et my lack G Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black &G Decker Mfg. Co., 660 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot 


BURRAGE’S 
Flexible Glue 
and Padding Glue 


have maintained a reputation for high qual- 
ity for over 44 years. They’re still good. 


BURRAGE GLUE co. 15 Vandewater St.. N. Y. C. 


HARD, FLEXIBLE. and NON-WARP 


e GLUES e 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Basie Mfrs. Est. 1926 
BRISTOL, PA. 


DUNN’S FLEXIBLE GLUES > 
The Standard of Quality for 65 Years 
manufactured by 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 
338-340 Pearl St. New York 7, N. Y. 


Use Hart-Flex paste for casing in. Will 


adhere to pyroxylin and highly coated 
= cloth or paper. Will not freeze or sour. 

Send for sample and prices. 
WILLIAM C. HART CO., INC. Established 1876 
We manufacture flexible glues for every known purpose. 
137 Greene Street. New York 12, N. Y. 


LION BRAND 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE v0., INC, 
Greenpoint Ave., Bkiyn., N 


OFFICES: Rochester © Phila, Pa © Chieage ¢ te Columbus. 0. 
RE 


PLIATAB COLD PADDING GLUE 
aie ADHESIVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS /NCORPORATEO 
630 W. Sist St., New York 19 © 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16 


BINDERY Sar rPPtlieés 


LEATHER—CELLULOI> 
AND INSERTABLE TABS 
CELLULOSE SHEET HOLDERS 


HICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


A durable replacement for 
brass type ata fraction of the 
cost. Stands up under heat 
and pressure. Send for catalog 
and free trial offer. 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET*NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


. Book edges quickly decor- 
-ated by a simple transfer 
process, A variety of designs 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET + NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


GUMMED HOLLANDS 
(loo 5t@ & GUMMED CAMBRICS 


Stit te all widths 


ATLANTIC GUMMED PAPER CORP. 
Plart & Main Office: ONE MAIN Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 


RussELL ERNEST BAUM 


Faolilers 
461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 





AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 
LOUIS W. BERGMAN 
487 Broadway, New York City 
GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER © BOOK CLOTH ° 
BOOK DUCK 


Special Lots Always on Hand 
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CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 
New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE 
Distributorships Available in Certain 
| Territories 


DEJONGE QUALITY 


ART GOLD and ALCHEMIC GOLD INK 
1 Bookbinders Supplies Since 1846 










LOUIS DEJONGE & COMPANY 


545 Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 








| §titehing Wire In Stock 
| Immediate Delivery 

| ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS CO. 
| 609 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IH. 








| @ANE ~BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
| Chicage ¢ Sam Francisce © St, Lewis © Les Angeles 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 


333 Hudson Street ° WaAlker 5-3294 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 
23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Binders Board 


Tar. .Semi-Tar. . Presse 
Chips. . News. . Specialties 


Flexible Papers 


Red. . White. . Black 
Bach Lining. .Red Repe 


| 
| 
| 





KKELSEY-RISDEN CO. 


GLUE PAPER BOARDS 

| Flexible Flexible Pressbeard 

| —. Felt Binders 

| Back Lining Chip & News 
692° Teste St. ew York 





NOW/, PLASTIC TELESCOPIC EYELETS 


aan "AVAILABLE IN ANY QUANTITY 
we Strong + Economical + Sizes Yo", %", 1” 


\ 


F. J. KIRK MOLDING CO., Clinton, Mass. 


Distributed by: Griffin Campbell Hayes Walsh, Inc. 
50 E. 2 Ist Street, N. Y. C. 















“LASTIC BOOK LEATHERS 
REVOLUTIONARY NON-DESTRUCTIBLE 


| Lased on Vinylite Resin, withstands acids, alkalis, 
‘its, and resists sweat and dirt. Keeps clean, wash- 
i % All colors, all grains for BOOK WORK. 

- MOORE LEATHER CO. « Peabody, Mass. 





LATEST and BEST for BOOKBINDING 


SYNTHETIC PLASTIC 
EQUAL TO, IF NOT SUPERIOR TO LEATHER 
I: all leather colors; leather grains. Extremely dur- 
ale, washable, dirtproof. Look thoroughly into this 
fore using anything else. 


| F red N. Moore, 21 Caller St., Peabody, Mass. 
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Prentiss Stitching Wire 
The Standard of Quality 


IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 









The ane: Ganem City Paper Co. 


_ Established 1868 


se BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Agents for 


| INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


a complete line of bookbinding 
Odeb ecto fabrics and papers to suit every 
: exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 

216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

WHY WASTE? 
Increase your savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, 
in these days of keen competition? 
THE W. L. ROBERTSON co. 
Assayers and Refiners—Call on 

38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N, J. 

















“the best end sheet made” 
WHITE—BOMBAY—Tt — 
SEAFOAM—QUAK 
Distributors from Coast . "ies 
For information: Schuylkill Paper Co., Philadelphia 


'S§ chuylkill Lining Paper 
| 








e 
Wire ee e QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Round and Flat Wire for Bookbinding & Box Stitching 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


Fostoria Ohio 








J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
15 S. 6th ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, Leose- 
Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 








Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 








Aluminum Binding Posts, Siete, Binders’ Board, 
Interlaken Cloth, Du Pont Fabrikoid, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 













LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 
FOR BOOKBINDERS 
Metal Parts for Ring Binders — 
Post Binders — Record Books — 
Catalogs — Prong Binders — and 
Visible Record Binders. 
THE TENACITY MFG. CO. 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The biggest Jack-in-the-Box you ever saw 


The U. S. toy industry normally rings 
up $200,000,000 a year in sales, but the 
old cash register won’t be big enough 
for the toy industry now in the making. 
As toy manufacturers resume produc- 
tion, and as many other manufacturers 
expand into toy making, young Amer- 
ica is about to open the biggest jack-in- 
the-box this nation has ever seen. 

It is our job, as “Paper Makers to 


9 


America,” to keep abreast of the ex- 


pansion of American industry in every 


field. To do this, we must, ourselves, 
expand . . . for Mead Papers of the 
Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright 
lines are essential to the production, 
protection, promotion, distribution, and 
sale of increasing quantities of the 
nation’s merchandise. 

Whatever you make and however you 
sell, let informed Mead merchants the 
nation over be your source of supply 
for these versatile printing surfaces ... 


“the best buy in paper-today.” 


®@ Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, substances ind 
surfaces for every printed use, including such famous grades as Mead Bond; 
Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Inde: es; 
D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints. 


1846 »« ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING « 1946 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Ave., New York 17 - Sales Offices: Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia * Boston »Chicago * Day'on 
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Section Two 
PUBLISHING PRODUCTION 


A MANUSCRIPT, A PUBLICATION DATE, AND A LOT OF RESPONSIBILITY’ 


EXTBOOK AWARD won by Molt 


—e 


lhe windup meeting for 1945 of 
the Textbook Clinic, AIGA, was held 
on the evening of May 24, in Times 
Hall, N.Y.C., the chief subject of in- 
terest being the Eighth Annual Text- 
Exhibition. The exhibition, 
sponsored yearly by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts, has for its 
purpose the showing of the best of 
the current crop of textbooks, chosen 
by a special jury on the basis of ex- 
cellence in design and_ production. 
‘The meeting was also the occasion of 
the election of the Clinic chairman 
for the coming year, and the presenta- 
tion to Henry Holt of the award for 
“progressiveness in book design and 
manufacture,” made annually by 
BOOKBINDING AND BooK PRODUCTION, 
on behalf of the AIGA. 

Daniel F. Bradley, production head 
of Harper and Brothers, was unani- 
mously re-elected chairman of the 
Clinic for the 1946-47 term. 


bo N 


Exhibit Carefully Planned 
Special preparations were made this 
year by the committee for the showing 
the selected books. As Robert 
osephy, who was in charge of the ar- 
ngements, explained, it was 
desire to emphasize the 
lucational aspects” of the 
libit. With this in mind, 
books were arranged on 
les, while directly above 
m were panels containing 
title pages, chapter open- 
pages, and typical text 
ses. The panels were ac- 
npanied by typewritten 
1oles pointing out character- 
istics of the books, problems 
udled, and constructive 
ticism, 
in addition, another sec- 
tion of. the room was given 
over to panels containing 
covers and pages from books 
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which were entered for consideration 
but did not emerge among the win- 
ning 25. These were selected to illus- 
trate individual points of merit, or 
unsatisfactory handling of design and 
production problems. The panels in 
this section were divided into several 
categories—examples of good and bad 
treatment of bleed pages; the use of 
script types; balancing of facing pages; 
illustrations of problems of elementary 
textbook production; double title 
pages; the use of sans serif types; and 
examples of asymmetric design. Each 
of the exhibit judges contributed a 
typewritten analysis of certain aspects 
involved in this material. 

Besides Josephy, other members 
of the committee who arranged 
the exhibit were Barbara Lewis (Har- 
court, Brace), Joan Daves (Harper), 
Katharine Sitterley (Harper), Mildred 
Weideman (Oxford U. Press), and Dan 
Bradley. The exhibit continued on 
display at Times Hall through June 
12, and is currently at the Book and 
Magazine Guild, 30 East 29th Street, 
N.Y.C., until July 12. 

Following an inspection of the ex- 
hibit downstairs in Times Hall, the 


Stratton (Holt) receives textbook award 


from Savery (B&BP) 


meeting continued in the theatre, 
where the speakers were judges Mauck 
Brammer (American Book Co.), Paul 
Grotz (Architectural Forum), and 
Ernst Reichl (free lance designer). 
Bradley presided, turning the discus- 
sion over to Josephy, who introduced 
the speakers. In answer to criticism 
over the selection of only 25 books 
this year (the original basis of the 
show called for 60), Josephy said the 
reason for a smaller number being se- 
lected by the judges was due, not to 
a decline in the quality of textbooks, 
but to a lesser quantity. Only 200 
books were submitted for considera- 
tion, as against 500 or 600 in past 
years. 


Elementary Textbook Problems 


Brammer, the first speaker, took as his 
subject the problem of elementary 
textbooks. He recognized, first of all, 
that from the standpoint of design 
and artistry, elementary books were 
far from satisfactory. He placed the 
blame on a number of factors—actual 
physical necessities of these books, 
such as the apparent need for large 
type within a comparatively small for- 
mat; unwillingness of editors 
and publishers to  experi- 
ment; necessity for economy 
in production, plus the de- 
sire for color printing, an 
“adult approach” by design- 
ers who do not study the basic 
needs of these books. 

As remedies for these faults 
he suggested an authoritative 
study of type faces, leading, 
margins, etc., (there were in- 
dications, he added, that the 
old traditions of 14, 16, and 
18 pt. type did not need to be 
upheld); more consideration 
by the designer of the prob- 
lems of education, of the 

(Please turn to page 81) 
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Che BOOKMAKING Parade 


By Jim Kjelgaard. 534 x 734. $2.00 
Publisher: Holiday House 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 12/14; 23 x 35 
Stock: Whitaker’s Windsor Book 
Binding: Interlaken Winco, rust, n.f. 
Stamping: brown ink 
Designer: Barbara Chapin 
Illustrator: Bob Kuhn 


“Big Red,” a story of an Irish Setter, 
is appropriately enough bound in a 
rust natural finish and it is good to 
see that the designer resisted the temp- 
tation of using a flashy gold, settling 
instead for a dark brown ink. It is a 
book any Irish Setter would like, as 
well as the men and women, and their 
children, who love the big red dogs. 
Too bad that for economic reasons— 
no doubt—the fine illustrations could 
not have been printed in rust. The 
typography is very intelligently han- 
dled, especially the chapter titles (see 
illustration). The title page could have 
been improved by setting the illus- 
trator’s credit in one line as there 
seems to be no specific reason for cre- 
ating a small block of type in two 
short lines. Endpaper and _ jacket 
round out the appearance of a book 
which certainly succeeds in attracting 
the attention of those of us who are 
so very tired of dull, or for that mat- 
ter, too brilliant designs. 


The Ciano Diaries, 1939-1943 


By Count Ciano. 6 x 9. $4.00 
Publisher: Doubleday & Co. 
Manufacturer: Country Life Press 
Type: Inter. Baskerville 11/13; 26 x 45 
Stock: Perkins & Squier sub. 40,2R 
Binding: Interlaken Buckram, black 
Stamping: gold foil on green foil 
Designer: Alma R. Cardi 


A fine example of how well a book 
can be planned. With nothing to 
break the monotony but date lines, a 
diary can make very tiresome reading, 
even though its contents are sensa- 
tional. Here, however, everything has 
been done to relieve the usual drab- 
ness of such a book. 

The binding is handsome in its 
green and gold stamping on black 
buckram. The endpaper maps are 
printed in bold red, white, and green, 
suggestive of the Italian colors. In- 
cidentally, this is one of the few maps 
that are really attractive and easy to 
understand and read, partly because 
of its neat lettering, and because of 
its bold color scheme. The title page 
is forceful in a somewhat traditional 
manner with well balanced lines of 
Caledonia and Bulmer. The rest of the 
front matter is tied together by an 
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by Stefan Salter 





ornamental rule which is also used 
sparingly throughout the book. 

The part titles, in this case the years 
1939-1943 are facsimiles of the title 
pages of the various diaries Ciano used 
in those years. Their very ugliness 
makes the whole book seem very au- 
thentic. The text page itself has good 
margins, the running heads don’t con- 
flict with the date lines of the entries, 
and all in all they are very readable. 


The Romance of 
Tristan and Iseult 


By Joseph Bedier. 6 x 9. $3.50 


Publisher: Pantheon Books, Inc. 
Manufacturer: American-Stratford 
Type: Lino. Garamond 14/15; 24 x 40 
Stock: Curtis’ Utopian sub. 50, white 
Binding: Bancrofts’ Lynnene, n.f. 
Stamping: brown ink 

Designer: Jacques Schiffrin 
Illustrator: Josep Nicolas 


There is something chaste yet rich, 
in this design which challenges the 
over-decorated packaged books of the 
last few years. Here is a beautiful old 
story, set and printed in the simple 
splendor that a rich black and the 
nostalgic sanguine can produce with 
the help of bold illustrations and type, 
fine paper, and excellent presswork. 
The binding (see photo), is worthy of 
the inside. A fresh touch in the French 
style is used for the treatment of the 
title page, which bears only the title 
and imprint. All other information 
is put on a separate page. The next 
utilized the medieval character of the 
linotype Garamond with the running 
heads set off in sanguine italic letter 
spaced caps. The weird, fussy initials 
might have come right off the parch- 
ments of King Mark’s Court. This is 
a book that was planned well, and 
executed just as well. 


Rugmaking Craft 

By Edith L. Allen. 514 x 714. $2 
Publisher: Manual Arts Press 
Printer and Binder: W. B. Conkey 
Compositor: Pantagraph Ptg. & Staty. 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/13; 23 x 38 
Stock: Westvaco machine coated, 70 lb. 
Binding: Holliston Roxite, tan 
Stamping: chocolate brown ink 
Designer: Paul H. Van Winkle 


Even though it is apparent that care 
was exercized in the design, this one 
somehow doesn’t impress me as an 
attractive book. There is, for instance, 
the designer’s love for underscoring 


practically everything with a rule, 
While this seems all right for the run- 
ning heads, it makes little sense on the 
binding or the title page. Even the 
chapterheads are underscored. In gen- 
eral, there is quite an array of t 
graphical material used; Janson for 
the text, Garamond for the titles and 
Futura bold for the heads. Janson in 
particular seems an unhappy choice, 
as the book is printed on coated stock 
which certainly isn’t the paper for this 
type face. 

The bold line drawings would look 
better with a bolder modern type and 
the halftones would certainly have 
gained by better cropping and place- 
ment. With the title page quite tradi- 
tional, although set in four different 
typefaces, there seems very little rea- 
son to bleed the frontispiece top and 
outside, since the cut is very large. 

The extra bold initials for the short 
index of less than two pages are veri- 
table atrocities and the Singer sewing 
of a regular illustrated book certainly 
does not enhance its appearance, 
either. 


Square Serif 


By Dan Smith. 814 x 11. $5 
Publisher: A. Kroch & Sons 
Printer: Poole Bros. 
Binder: Brock & Rankin 
Type: misc. flat serif faces 
Stock: Dill & Collins Black and white 
Binding: Bancrofts’ tanbark buckram 
Stamping: silk-screen, in white, yel- 
low, and black 
Designer: Dan Smith 


It should be said right off the bat that 
it isn’t our concern under what cir- 
cumstances a -book is _ produced. 
Whether a large run or the personal 
enthusiasm of the printer made such 
splendor possible, here it is in the 
first volume of the Graphic Arts ABC 
in the shape of twelve (!) colors 
printed on coated stock and in the suc 
cessful binding (see photo) silk screen- 
ed in three colors on buckram. Al 
though technically perfect—and after 
all that’s nothing to sneer at these days 
—no matter how often I’ve looked at 
the ABC, it still seems like a colossal 
super-de-luxe mailing piece from an 
advertising agency or a type foundry, 
but not like a book. There is natural- 
ly planned continuity with parts, heads 
and subheads, but it is difficult to feel 
just where one ends and the next one 
starts. What makes things more con- 
fusing is the multitude of sizes and 
versions of the square serif type that 
is used throughout. If the. many i!lus- 
trations were taken out, the actual text 
matter would then only have a chance 
to stand on its own merits, but i its 
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“Big Red” 


Set at H. Wolff in Lino. Cale. 
donia 12/14. Chapter No. 4 
Title. ATF Bulmer 24pt. Line jj. 
lustration in black. 


(right) 
“Wonder Tales of 
Giants & Dwarfs" 


Set at Composing Room in Lino. 
Caledonia 14/1 "Table... ", 
ATF Bulmer 48pt.; story titles, 
\8pt ital., page nos., |4pt. roman. 


Line illustrations printed in red. 


“The Ciano Diaries" 


Set at Country Life Press in Inter- 
type Baskerville 11/13 Title page: 
line 1, ATF Bulmer 48pt.; line 2, 
24pt.; lines 3, 4, 5, lOpt.; line 6, 
14pt.; line 7, lOpt.; author, 18, 
and imprint, |4pt. 


(right) 
“Windigo" 


Set at Quinn & Boden in Lino. 
Bodoni Book 14/18 Chapter no., 
Lino Bodoni Book [8pt._ ital.; 
initial, Mono. Bodoni $775, 72pt. 


“Story of Nations" 


Set at Plimpton Press in Lino. 
Granjon 11/12 (2 col.) Title 
page: title; ATF Garamond 36pt. 
\/ balance, 14 and I9pt. Mono. 
Garamont. Engraving could not 
reproduce halftone globe printed 
in blue under title. Publishers’ in- 
signia printed in blue. 


(right) 
“Through Japanese Eyes" 
Set at Cornwall Press in Lino. 


Bodoni Book- 10/12. Running 
head, Lino. _Metroblack, 4pt.i 


subheadings 8pt. 
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resent shape it is simply lost in too 
much of everything. Aes 

It seems a shame to criticize this 
book, as it is quite apparent that 
more time, energy and money were 
put into it than the sales price of $5.00 
would warrant. While the layout is 
rather arbitrary, with little regard for 
typographic and aesthetic discipline 
and restraint, the binding is a great 
success in the treatment of the tech- 
nical solution of a ticklish stamping 
problem. To be sure, you can’t get the 
production in silk screen that stamp- 
ing presses will give you for large runs, 
but on the other hand, the result is 
per: ct. 


Ste? y of Nations 


Ry Rogers, Adams and Brown. 614 
Pullisher: Henry Holt and Co. 
Manufacturer: Plimpton Press 
Type: Lino. Granjon 11/12; 29 x 48 
Stock: Warren’s English Finish 
Binding: Holliston Roxite Vellum BA 
Stamping: 2 silver, 1 white, inks 
Desicner: B. L. Stratton 
Illustrator: Maps by Liam Dunne 


There is a great deal to recommend 
in this example of a thoroughly read- 
able and enjoyable textbook. It cer- 
tainly is a far cry from similar books 
I used as a high school student. As 
usual, there is an abundance of illus- 
trative material obtained from many 
sources. If the budget would permit 
having one artist illustrate whatever 
is not available in photographs and 
good classic art, it would naturally 
make this type of book more attrac- 
tive, aesthetically. 

lhe typography in general is attrac- 
tive but very conventional, and I be- 
lieve that more attractive chapter titles 
and an alternative for the bold face 
run-in title heads (possibly Futura 
bold centered as a separate line) would 
have enlivened the text pages. The 
part titles are attractive in layout but 
it doesn’t seem particularly good style 
to carry some on the text paper and 
some on the backs of full color maps 
which are printed, on coated stock. 
Letierspaced cap lines (Part Titles) 
should be leaded at least’ 4-6 more 
points. Then too, the big maps would 
be better off without hand-lettered 
labels, as their style conflicts very 
much with the Granjon of the text. 
_ On the other hand, the part open- 
ing pages are handled very well—a 
heinisphere shown with the section un- 
der discussion, spotlighted. The illus- 
trations as such are very pleasantly 
cropped and laid out. The presswork 
on the whole seems fine. The two 
color title page (see illustration) is ex- 
trenvely neat. Here again I would 
advocate more leading for the many 
lincs of caps. The binding (see photo) 
is hndsome and forceful in a conven- 
tional way. 


Through Japanese Eyes 
By Otto D. Tolischus. 514 x 714. 
$2.00 Ys ‘ 


JUNE, 1946 





Publisher: Reynal & Hitchcock 
Manufacturer: Cornwall Press 

Type: Lino. Bodoni Bk. 10/12; 24 x 38 
Stock: Perkins & Squier 3R white wove 
Binding: Holliston Novelex, gray 
Stamping: red ink 

Designer: Albert Erskine 


A news report of various phases of the 
war as seen by the Japanese, the items 
are varied in length and the use of 
letterspaced Vogue bold caps with 
well leaded Bodoni Book keeps the 
page very much alive. I would have 
preferred more leading for the Vogue 
(light) by-lines to set them off from 
the text. An interesting typographical 
stunt is the use of the running heads 
flush to the right on both pages (see 
illusration) while the folio remains 
centered at the bottom. The run-in 
chapter titles are well balanced. So 
is the title page and the rest of the 
front matter with the exception per- 
haps of the copyright page, which 
sports four different styles of typog- 
raphy within six and a half lines of 
copy. The red stamping on grey cloth 
undoubtedly is intended to show the 
red of the Japanese flag on field grey 
but this color scheme is always very 
hard on the eye, even with much 
better stamping. Where bold type is 
stamped in ink, it is advisable to allow 
for some spread of the ink by cutting 
the dies somewhat finer. 


Toby’s Shadow 


By Rev. Gerald T. Brennan. 514 x 
8. $1.25 
Publisher: Catechetical Guild 
Printer: Webb Printing Co. 
Binder: National Bookbinding Co. 


Type: Lino. Century Expanded 12/14; 
22 x 36 


- Stock: Eggshell, sub. 50 


Stamping: Swift’s gen. gold 
Binding: Interlaken Victory blue 
Designer: F. Robert Edman 
Illustrator: Victor Dowling 


The pleasant illustrations and nice 
handling of chapter pages and of the 
title page might have been the basis 
for making this an adequate job for 
a juvenile. But the selection of 12/14 
Century Expanded and the larger mar- 
gins give it a very conventional, old- 
fashioned appearance. The same page 
could have been utilized far more suc- 
cessfully by using a more attractive 
typeface. For that matter, less lines 
with more leading, set one pica wider 
with less margins on the top, might 
even have improved Century Ex- 
panded. The binding too, suffers from 
over-conventional ingredients. 


Windigo 
By Kathrene Pinkerton. 
$2.00 
Publisher: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Manufacturer: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Type: Bodoni Book 14/18; 25 x 4014 
Stock: Lincoln Med. Wove 
Binding: Interlaken Title vellum, 
grey; labels side and backbone 
Designer: Margaret G. Cuff 


54 x 8. 





A juvenile probably intended for 10- 
12-year-olds, it is set traditionally in 
large type (Bodoni Book, 14 on 18 
pt.). 1 often wonder if a boy or girl 
of that age usually addicted to comic 
strips (6 pt.) might not be expected to 
tackle say 12 pt. or 11 pt. Still that is 
the unwritten code, large type for 
youngsters and, old ladies (cook 
books). In any case it must be said 
that this type page is extremely legible, 
and what with “39(!) Widows” in 221 
pages of text, it shouldn’t take any 
time to run through this adventure 
story. The bold three-line Bodoni 
Initials on chapter opening pages make 
them very attractive and the title page 
matches them. The binding (see 
photo) is rather plain with printed 
labels on a dull grey cloth. 


W onder Tales 
of Giants & Dwarfs 


Prepared by Domesday Press. 914 x 
1214. $1.00 

Publisher: Random House 
Printer: Color Offset Co. 
Binder: F. M. Charlton Co. 
Compositor: Composing Room, Inc. 
Type: Lino. Caledonia 14/16; 23 x 65 
Stock: offset 
Binding: paper over board 
Designer: George Hornby 
Illustrator: Florian 


Here is one of the nicest books for 
children I have seen in a long while. 
Using a very large size (10 x 13”), the 
designer has created a colorful and 
imaginative format with more skillful 
restraint and good taste than is ex- 
pended on most other juveniles these 
days. There is the uniformity of style, 
yet variation in theme that is ex- 
pected of a good musical composition 
—neither rigidly uniform nor over- 
loaded with all the tricks that print- 
ing has to offer. The title is shown 
in a full color. wreath of flowers and 
fabulous animals. A similar motif is 
carried out on the copyright page with 
smaller wreaths in sanguine around 
the simple copyright material printed 
in black. One of the most successful 
and most original pages is the con- 
tents (see illustration). 

Almost equally as satisfying are 
chapter openings, headed by the title 
set very large in Bulmer (blown up). 
A decorative two-color Renaissance 
initial dominates the first seven lines 
of text, which are set full measure 
(48 picas) right across the page. The 
text continues in two columns of 2214 
pica width, separated by the above 
mentioned decorative rule printed in 
color (sometimes blue, sometimes red) 
which also serves to indicate a break 
between the full measure and the top 
of the second column. 

The illustrations are well fitted into 
the text, about half of them in black, 
the rest in full color. A careful 
analysis shows that this job must have 
been produced with the utmost care 
and at the same time extremely eco- 
nomically. And when economy is 
coupled with imagination and good 
taste, then you get a fine book. 
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bw oLow in Quality of TEXTBOOKS 


——"— 


D URING THE WAR YEARS THERE CAME ABOUT A RATHER 


persistent deterioration in textbook design which. 


naturally has been reflected from year to year in selec- 
tions of the Annual Textbook Exhibition of the 
A.1.G.A. The yearly selections were kept at sixty until 
1915 when lack of suitable books and restricted entries 
resulted in the choosing of only 40 that met the 
standards of the committee judging the books. This 
year, when the jury picked only 25 titles from 12 
publishers to comprise the show which opened May 
24 at the New York Times Hall, the number of books 
in the exhibition thereby reached the lowest point 
since inception of the show eight years ago. 

It is not surprising that this year’s jury—Mauck 
Brammer of the American Book Company, Paul Grotz, 
Art Director of the Architectural Forum, and Ernst 
Reichl, designer—was unable to find a greater number 
of titles that met the standards set by the exhibition 
committee. Material and labor shortages have seem- 
ingly hampered overworked designers and resulted in 
more generally lower standards for the finished books 
than in the earlier war years. All this leads up to the 
statement that the present selections as a whole are 
disappointing and below the desirable standards of 
quality. 

Could Be Less 


The jurors this year were not committed to choose 
any arbitrary number of titles from the 223 submitted 
by 46 American publishers. Yet the over-all effect of 
the show created the feeling that the number might 
well have been further restricted in order to maintain 
the announced aim of exhibiting “current textbooks 
of high artistic and technical excellence to the end 

. that they may inform and interest educators in 
the pedagogical and artistic values secured through 
improvement in design, and help to raised the general 
level of textbook production in the United States.” 

Since its inception the Textbook Exhibition, 
through its annual showings in many communities, 
has undoubtedly had a very considerable effect in 
making consumers of textbooks on all educational 
levels conscious of the contribution that good design 
renders in making textbooks more effective tools in 
the hands of those who use them. The standards of 
past years therefore should be jealously guarded even 
though it mean restriction of selections even more 
pectic than those in effect for the shows of 1945 and 

é h, 
_ All this is not intended as captious criticism of a 
jury that undoubtedly spent much time and thought 
in inaking its selections and a jury that went out of 
its way to add to the value of the exhibit by preparing 
pancls for each book with accompanying comment 
which enhanced tremendously the effectiveness of the 
show. Additional panels, likewise of real interest to 
those who may attend the exhibition, showed bind- 
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by Carl Van Ness 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 


ings, title pages, use of sans serif types and scripts. 
These in themselves were graphic lessons in certain 
phases of book design. 

Predominant in the show were college texts, of which 
there were 19, with 3 books each intended for the 
elementary and secondary levels. This compares with 
last year’s selection of 9 elementary, 13 secondary, and 
18 college books. Probably the special manufacturing 
problems and costs inherent in books for the pre- 
college years is responsible for the fact that so few 
titles this year met the standards set by the jury. It 
is also true, by and large, that college texts present a 
relatively simpler problem in design, making it easier’ 
to achieve the basic qualities that result in a reason- 
ably clean book conceived in good taste. 


Use of Wide Measure 


From the standpoint of over-all excellence, a few 
books in the show, as is usual, stand out as examples 
of the best in typographic design, in their bindings, 
and in presswork and paper. One of these few is 
Scott Foresman’s Principles of Speech. Its cover with 
its sharp red and black horizontal panels, its match- 
ing red end papers, lead into an attractive text page 
with interesting margins. A rather unusual feature of 
this volume, and the other two books by the same 
publisher, is the wide line (twenty-seven picas) which 
is relieved by greater than customary leading (four 
points). All three of the Scott Foresman selections are 
examples of originality, imagination, and style. Their 
paperbound pamphlet manual Developing Number 
Readiness, set two columns to the page, demonstrates 
successful use of a sans serif text type, aided by inter- 
esting reverse headings. 

Modern language texts, perhaps because of the 
limitations of available text types, often present a 
special problem to designers, yet two in this field 
deserve special comment—Norton’s Introducing Span- 
ish and Holt’s Don Segundo Sombra. The first, with 
its rust rayon cover stamped in yellow Lydian type, 
with its text in Baskerville supported by Baskerville 
Bold and Lydian display, makes an interesting volume 
for the beginning student. In Don Segundo Sombra, 
good color and well conceived stamping of the cover, 
as well as skillful use of Ultra Bodoni and Bodoni 
Bold display in the text pages which ties in with the 
weight of the illustrations, makes that book worthy 
of particular note. 

Another book that is an excellent example of suc- 
cessful blending of illustrations with type is Heath’s 
Builders of the Old World. This is set in a fairly 
large size Fournier type, with illustrations in 3 well 
chosen flat colors with a weight of line that harmon- 


‘ izes well with the type itself. The maps in this book 


however, seem slightly out of character with the rest 
of the volume. 


Essentials for Writing—A Working Approach, one 
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of the American Book Company’s submissions, despite 
its rather uninviting cover, is a good example of skill- 
ful use of display type in aiding the pedagogics of 
the volume. Harcourt Brace’s Speech is another good 
all-around book with a nicely designed cover, inter- 
esting title and good open type pages with attractive 
display in harmony with the illustrations. 

How one designer successfully met a problem is 
demonstrated in Wiley’s Production [llustration. 
Through careful planning of typography and lay-out 
in a wide double column page he has made a most 
effec'ive presentation of text and illustrations. 


Bindings Dull 

As « whole the bindings in the exhibition suffered 
becaiise of the scarcity of book cloths. Designers’ 
colo: schemes undoubtedly were limited because of 
the restricted choices of available cloths. A few of 
the nore attractive bindings have been mentioned. 
Som: others that seem worthy of mention are Har- 
cour! Brace’s The College Writer, American Book’s 
Mus. Education, and Macmillan’s Making Patent 
Drawings (see photo). 

With a few exceptions, the paper available for most 
of the titles showed deterioration over last year. Of 
the clementary titles two were printed on fifty-pound 
basis paper, and one on forty-five-pound. All the 
high school books used forty-five-pound, while 8 of 
the college books were on forty-pound, five on forty- 
five-pound, and the remaining six on paper of fifty 
pounds or over. The lack of opacity of forty and 
forty-five-pound papers, especially when they are not 





weighted with titanium, of necessity has an effect on 
the general appearance of the books. 

There is considerable variety in the types employed 
by designers, ten different Linotype faces for the 
texts, and four different Monotype faces. The increas- 
ing availability of display types since the beginning 
of the textbook exhibitions is evident in the variety 
and, for the most, successful use of some eighteen 
different faces. Wise use of display type in many 
textbooks often means the difference between a book 
that will function efficiently in use and one that may 
fail to put over the author’s organization and some- 
times even content. Designers sometimes over-extend 
themselves in using display faces without full knowl- 
edge of the author’s and editor’s point of view on the 
function of the various elements of the book that is 
being designed. It is analogous to the flavor that a 
trade book designer may contribute to a book only 
after he has read the manuscript and thereby gained 
a feeling for the story which may be translated into 
the design of typography, cover, title page, and jacket. 

This year’s exhibition should be viewed as a war 
exhibition with all that that implies. Increasing pro- 
duction of educational titles in 1946 and the early 
months of 1947 will undoubtedly result in a substap 
tial increase in books to be submitted for next year’s 
show, but most of the limitations placed on designers 
during the last few years will still be effective. It is 
true, however, that though the current exhibition 
marks the low point in both number of books and 
general quality, henceforward the show will climb 
once more toward the preéminent place it has held. 


Vi, Paper a for yy me 


T HERE WILL BE AN ESTIMATED NEW SUPPLY OF FIFTEEN 
and a half million college textbooks for 1946, 
according to a survey made by the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration. Since estimated requirements 
for the 1946 school year are 14.4 to 16.1 million text- 
books for an anticipated student enrollment of 1,600,- 
000 to 1,800,000, no assistance to obtain paper need 
be granted textbook publishers, CPA announced. 
New books to be printed in 1946 will be slightly 
less than 13,000,000. There will also be available one 
mil!ion textbooks remaining from the Army Special- 
ized Training and the Navy's V-12 programs and in 
addition there may be a substantial surplus remain- 
ing from the United States Armed Forces Institute 
prozrams. Further deficits are expected to be met by 
withdrawal of 1,500,000 from publishers’ inventories. 
Nearly 8,000,000 of the new books will become 
ava lable before the opening of the school year in 
Sep ember, the survey indicated. Another 5,000,000 
will be manufactured by the end of December, 1946. 
Thi. should meet the demand in physical units. How- 
éve:, choices as to particular textbooks, authors, or 
edit‘ons at the time they are desired may be limited. 
he survey was requested by leading educational 
anc’ general book publishers, most of whom antici- 
pat'd an increase of 40 per cent in college textbook 
den and this coming academic year. 1946 new produc- 
tor will be one-third more than in 1945, and with 
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the Army and Navy surplus, the situation seems much 
less critical than had been expected. 

The Civilian Production Administration anticipated 
continued shortages of college textbooks and some 
delays in supplying educational institutions and their 
students with the textbooks which they would nor- 
mally use. However, the survey shows that the situa- 
tion will be much less critical than has been indicated 
by some preliminary appraisals of the college text- 
book supply and demand for the academic year 1946- 
47. In view of the critical shortage of all paper and 
current heavy demands on the capacity of book print- 
ers and binders, it is not believed that special assistance 
can be given to the making of textbooks without cre- 
«ting even more serious problems in the paper and 
printing industries. 


1946 Estimated Textbook Requirements 


For an enrollment of 1,600,000 students. . 14,400,000 
For an enrollment of 1,800,000 students. . 16,200,000 


1946 Estimated New Supply of Textbooks 
TE Ear 5 aries ied haan nol aati alee 15,431,000 
New books printed in 1946. . 12,931,000 
ASTP and V-12 surplus .... 1,000,000 
Draw-down of inventories .. 1,500,000 


1945 Actual Shipments of Textbooks ..... 10,180,000 
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Gentlemen it 
we thank you 


RATITUDE is a commercialized and 
tired word, whose original innocence 
of meaning has long since vanished. 
But we of Henry Holt and Company 
have been waiting for an opportunity 
to thank our friends in the business of 

making books for the world. We have been awarded one 
of the most prized citations in the trade—the seventh an- 
nual award of the Textbook Clinic of The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts for progressiveness in textbook 
design and manufacture, presented by BoOKBINDING AND 
BOOK PRODUCTION. Without the help of our business 
partners, our friends, we could not have conceived, 
executed or presented our books to the public. And with- 
out our product—one small piece of the whole business 
of proffering the word in black and white—education 
would falter, veterans would be cheated of proper train- 
ing aids and children’s opportunity for fun (and charac- 
ter building) be circumscribed. 

In transforming the thought of a writer who can yield 
his dreams or his observations to us all, we have made 
room in Heaven for the risky, sweaty, partly mechanized 
processes in the making of books. Our business allies who 
carry out our designs, the manufacturing instructions, 
fill cloth, paper and plate orders, give us the foundation 
upon which we stand. To the Plimpton Press, Quinn & 
Boden Co., The Kingsport Press, The George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co., and H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. we give many 
of our manuscripts for complete manufacture, knowing 
we will receive the best. The Technical Composition Co., 
The Composing Room, University Press, Chromatic 
Photo Engraving Co., Eagle Photo Engraving Co., Art- 
istic Engraving Co. work with us constantly to provide 
fine composition, plates and engravings. J. C. Valentine 
and Chas. Bohn taught us long ago to look for their expert 


aid in solving binding problems. The Duenewald Print-. 


ing Corp., Polygraphic Co. of America, Tudor Press, 
Marbridge Printing Co., Inc., Triggs Color Printing 
Corp., and The Meehan-Tooker Co. (Bauer Litho) have 
helped us whether the problem was one of printing a 
complete text or the making of an insert. 

Paper manufacturers and their dealers are part of our 
business success. S. D. Warren (Lindenmeyer) , Oxford 
Paper Co. and Chillicothe Paper Co. (Kennelley) , Inter- 
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national Paper Co.—Ticonderoga and Tonawanda Mills 
(Etherington), W. C. Hamilton (Whitehead & Alliger) 
P. H. Glatfelter Co. (Perkins and Squier), Marquardt & 
Co., A. G. Nelson Paper Co. and the Royal Paper Corpor. 
ation provide the surface upon which our authors become 
articulate. 

The cloth folk have put their backs into our hard 
work: Holliston Mills and their sales representatives, In- 
terlaken Mills (Griffen, Campbell, Hayes & Walsh), 
Bancroft and Son (A. D. Smith). 

The men and women who supply us with composition, 
plates and engravings, presswork, binding and mailing, 
give us even more. Together, their integrity and their 
business experience daily transform our “Accounts !’ay- 
able” into “Accounts Receivable”. It is simply done. By 
technical skill, by believing in the need to do their respec- 
tive jobs skillfully, with economy of time—though no of 
energy—they give us superb books. Every last partner in 
this business shares the triumphs. Whether our titles are 
successful, and most of them are, they are well made. 
Often handsome. 

The books we sell pay for rent, bread and butter. But 
what gives Henry Holt and Company its publishing 
vitality ? The answer to this question is complex. Yet one 
of the most important, and intangible, factors is the criti- 
cism of the publication BooKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUC- 
TION. This magazine chastises and supports all publishers 
with a firm editorial hand. We know its criticisms are 
valid; we like to think that we deserve this professional 
reward for superior performance. We are proud to join 
other winners of this plaque. To receive such praise from 
an organization whose staff most publishing people 
know, more or less intimately, is even more warming. 

If you read our weekly ads in SRL, you will know 
that it is unusual for us to be this solemn. Usually we 
are investigating the universe with the cynical gravity of 
A. A. Milne’s donkey, Eeyore. And, like Eeyore, in our 
lively moments, we would be embarrassed but not over- 
whelmed to find our tail hitched up as a bell-pull for the 
front door of the wise owl’s tree house. But with this 
writing, even though we can not call you all by name, 
Joe, Jim or Jack, we want each of you to know how proud 
we are to share our prize with you. The challenge be- 
comes more real. All of us can raise our sights; we of 
Henry Holt have. Behind our integrity stand the skills 
and unusual compatibility of Henry Holt’s staff. We 
hope to raise the quality of our work to the level of our 
ideals. With your help we can. 

To our partners, allies and critics—salud! 


257 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 
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TEXTBOOK WINNERS—seh Exhibit 


ee 


l. The American Singer, Book Four 


20s pp. 6%4x8%. Elementary 
Publi her: American Book Co. : 
Man: acture: Composition (music __ plates), 
Sci rmer, (type), Maple Press; Printer and 
er, American Book Co. 
: (format) Harvey Peate; (cover) Har- 
Peate and Mort Shak 
Type Mono. Stymie Med. 10 pt., 30x44 
Pape: Warren’s Cumberland Offset, 50 Ib. 
Rind oa: Bancrofts’ Linen 


2. | .sentials for Writing— 
, Working Approach 


22. pp. 7%x9%. College 

Pul er: American Book Co. 

Ma icture: Composition, R. R. Donnelly Co.; 
Pr iter and Binder, American Book Co. 

Des (format) Harvey Peate; (cover) Mort 


S 


Tyt Mono. Modern No. 8 10 and 11 pt., 


West Virginia Engine Sized, 45 Ib. 
7: Paper, side wire stitched 


3. Musie Education in the 
ilementary School 


8 pp. 542x834. College and Teachers 
Pul er: American Book Company 
Ma uture: Composition, Plimpton Press; 
| ter and Binder, American Book Co. 
De (format) Harvey Peate; (cover) Har- 
Peate and Mort Shak 
Lino. Caledonia, 10/12, 26x44 
Warren’s Publishers Eggshell, 45 1b. 
Bancrofts’ Oxford 


The Practice of English 
l'undamentals 


pp. 634x9%. College 
er: D. Appleton-Century 
facture: Composition, Vail-Rallou Press; 
Printer and Binder, Van Rees Press 
Carl Van Ness 
Lino. Janson, 11/13, 30x48 
Madison FE, F., 40 Ib. (Etherington) 
Paper 


ikl Mundo Es Ancho Y Ajeno 


‘ pp. 5%x8. College 
sher: F. S. Crofts & Co. 
facture: Vail-Ballou Press 
Theodore McClintock 
Lino. Granjon, 11/13, 10/12, 9/10, 24x38 
Warren’s #66 Text (Lindenmeyr) 
ng: Holliston Rex 


\dventures in English Literature 


pp. 6'%4x9¥%. Secondary 
her: Harcourt, Brace 
facture: The Plimpton Press 
n: (format) Robert Josephy; (cover) Ugo 
hi and Robert Josephy 
Lino. Old Style #7, 10/11, 31x48 
Halftone Plate (Lindenmeyr) 
a: Bancrofts’ Arrestox 


the College Writer 


pp. 444x7. College 
sher: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

facture: Quinn & Boden Co. 

n: (format) Howard A. Clark and Robert 
ephy; (cover) Robert Josephy 

Lino. Granjon, 11/12, 21x33 

: Lincoln #2 wove, 40 Ib. (Etherington) 
ng: Interlaken Vellum 


Headlines and Bylines 


+ pp. 5'%4x7%. Secondary 
\ isher: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Ma) «facture: The Plimpton Press 
Des an: Robert Josephy 
Tyzc: Lino, Granjon, 11/12, 25x38 
Paper: #1854 Med., 45 Ib. (Marquardt) 
Bin ing: Interlaken Vellum de luxe 
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9. Present Tense, Revised Edition 


776 pp. 64%x9. College 
Publisher: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Manufacture: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Design: Robert Josephy 
Type: Lino. Granjon 11/11, 27x45 
Paper: Douglas Med. fin., 40 lb. (Etherington) 
Binding: Athol Twelvemo 


10. Speech 


576 pp. 554x8%. Secondary 

Publisher: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Manufacture: The Plimpton Press 

Design: Robert Josephy 

Type: Lino. Janson 10/13, 25x42 

Paper: Warren’s Halftone Plate, 45 Ib. (Lin- 
denmeyr) 

Binding: Holliston Rex 


1l. Builders of the Old World 


468 pp. 6%4x8%. Elementary 

Publisher: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Manufacture: The Plimpton Press 

Design: (format) Natalie Norris; (cover) War- 
ren Chappell 

Type: Mono. Fournier 1314/16, 25x40 

Paper: Warren’s Cumberland Offset 

Binding: Holliston H. S. Linen 


12. Genetics 


464 pp. 5%x8H%. College 

Publisher: Henry Holt & Co. 

Manufacture: Quinn & Boden Co. 

Design: (format) Floyd O. Brenner and Mau- 
rice Serle Kaplan; (cover) Maurice Serle 
Kaplan 

Type: Mono. Bodoni 175, 10/12, 24x41% 

Paper: Madison HF, 40 Ib. (Etherington) 

Binding: Interlaken Vellum de luxe 


13. Financing Government 


672 pp. 6%x9%. College 
Publisher: Henry Holt & Co. 
Manufacture: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Design: Maurice Serle Kaplan 
Type: Lino. Electra 10/12 
Paper: S. M. wove, 40 lb. (Perkins & Squier) 
Binding: Interlaken Vellum de luxe 


14. Portuguese, the Language 
of Brazil 


480 pp. 5%x7%. College 

Publisher: Henry Holt & Co. 

Manufacture: The Plimpton Press 

Design: (format) Frances A. Busse and B. L. 
Stratton; (cover) B. L. Stratton and Rafael 
Palacios 

Type: Mono. Bodoni 175, 10/12, 24x39% 

Paper: Hillcrest School Text, 50 Ib. (Ethering- 
ton) 

Binding: Interlaken Arco 


15. Principles of Modern Biology 


768 pp. 5%x8%. College 
Publisher: Henry Holt & Co. 
Manufacture: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Design: Maurice Serle Kaplan 
Type: Lino. Caslon O. F,. 11%/13, 24x41% 
Paper: Madison HF, 40 lb. (Etherington) 
Binding: Holliston Sharon and Bancrofts’ Ox- 
ford 


16. Don Segundo Sombra 


288 pp. 53%4x7%. College 

Publisher: Henry Holt & Co. 

Manufacture: The Plimpton Press 

Design: (format) Annette Puvogal Healy and 
B. L. Stratton; (cover) Annette Puvogal 
Healy 

Type: Mono. Bodoni 175, 11/13, 24x38 

Paper: Warren’s 1854 text, 40 Ib. (Lindenmeyr) 

Binding: Holliston Roxite 


17. Engineering Preview 


591 pp. 6%x9%. College 
Publisher: The Macmillan Co. 
Manufacture: Norwood Press 
Design: Publisher’s Staff 


Type: Mono. Baskerville, 11/13, 31x44% 
Paper: Medical Super, 45 lb. (therington) 
Binding: Bancrofts’ Buckram 


18. Making Patent Drawings 


106 pp. 10x7¥%. College 

Publisher: The Macmillan Co. 

Manufacture: Kingsport Press 

Design: (format) Publisher’s Staff; (cover) 
Irving Miller and Publisher’s Staff 

Type: Lino. Electra 11/14, 34x48%4 

Paper: Warren’s Eggshell, 45 Ib. (Lindenmeyr) 

Binding: Special Fabrics’ Sayles Cloth 


19. Geography Workshop 4 


96 pp. 8%x10%. Elementary 

Publisher: Rand McNally & Co. 

Manufacture: Rand McNally & Co. 

Design: Agnes Moe & Elmer Jacobs 

Type: Mono. Baskerville, 11/13 and 12/14, 
37%4x51 

Paper: Warren’s Workbook, 45 Ib. 

Binding: Paper, side-wire stitched 


20. Introductory Spanish 


224 pp. 55¢x8%. College 
Publisher: W. W. Norton & Co. 
Manufacture: Vail-Ballou Press 
Design: John Woodlock 
Type: Lino. Baskerville, 10/12, 25x42 
Paper: Warren’s #66 Text (Lindenmeyr) 
Binding: Athol Raylin 


21. A Manual of Surgical Anatomy 


211 pp. 7%x10%. College 

Publisher: W. B. Saunders Co. 

Manufacture: Composition, Westcott and Thom- 
son; Printer, W. B. Saunders Co.; Binder, 
National Bindery 

Design: Publisher’s Staff 

Type: Mono. Bodoni 10/12, 37x55 

Paper: Curtis’ 75% Rag, 60 lb. (Walter, Wilcox 
& Furlong) 

Binding: Interlaken Arco 


22. Developing Number Readiness 


36 pp. 834x9%. Elementary Teachers Manual 
Publisher: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Manufacture: Composition, Poole Brothers; 
Printer and Binder, Paker-Wonn Co. 
Design: Dan Smith (Poole Brothers) 
Type: Lino. Futura Book 10/13, 38x40% 
Paper: Champion’s Peerless Enamel, 60 lb. 
Binding: Paper, saddle-wire stitched 


23. Principles of Speech 
(Brief Edition) 


312 pp. 6x8. College 
Publisher: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Manufacture: Compositor and Printer, Poole 
Brothers; Binder, The Plimpton Press 
Design: Ann Edwards Long (Poole Brothers) 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/15, 27x35 
Paper: Champion’s Publishers Plate, 45 lb. 
(Dwight Brothers) 
Binding: Bancrofts’ Buckram 


24. Better Reading 


316 pp. 6x8%. College 

Publisher: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Manufacture: Compositor and Printer, Poole 
Bros.; Binder, The Plimpton Press 

Design: Jim Bishop (Poole Brothers) 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/15, 27x41 

Paper: Champion’s Publishers Plate, 35 Ib. 
(Dwight Brothers) 

Binding: Bancrofts’ Arrestox 


25. Production Illustration 


202 pp. 11%x9. College 

Publisher: John Wiley & Sons 

Manufacture: Compositor, Technical Composi 
tion Co.; Printer, F. H. Gilson Co.; Binder, 
Stanhope Bindery 

Design: (format) Alice Burke; (cover and title 
page) V. Nordstrom 

Type: Lino. Bodoni Book & Bold 12/14, 54x44 

Paper: Publishers’ Coated (Alling and Cory) 

Binding: Bancrofts’ Linen 
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It takes the right INGREDIENTS 


...and an awful lot of KNOW-HOW! 


Even little Susie knows that the best 
recipe won’t produce the best re- 
sults unless the directions are fol- 
lowed properly. That’s why she’s 
so intent on her cake-making. And 
that’s why we at Du Pont take such 
great care in making “Fabrikoid”* 
and PX Cloth—bookbinding ma- 
terials that are known to be good. 


These efforts result in bookbind- 
ing fabrics that last—that will resist 


dirt, grease, moisture, mildew, ver- 
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min and cockroaches. Both “Fab- 
rikoid’’ and PX Cloth can be 
washed in soap and water and will 


look like new again. 


The supply of “Fabrikoid” and 
PX Cloth is still limited, but as 
soon as more of the industrial tex- 
tiles necessary for coating are 
available, we shall do our best to 
see that you get Du Pont binding 
fabrics in the quantities you need. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


(Inc.), Fabrics Division, Empire 
State Bldg., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


*“FABRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered trade 
mark for its pyroxylin-coated and impregnated 
bookhinding material. 
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A plea for retaining the slim format book, 
and, for preparation “against the coming of 
the time when the demand for books begins to 
slacken,” these were the keynotes of the talk 
given by former L-245 administrator, Harry 
F. West, at the American Booksellers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, N.Y.C., May 13. 
West also warned his hearers of the mounting 
costs of book production—just over 50% great- 
er than 1941. 

Highlights of his talk, follow. 


‘lost of you no doubt are familiar with the Book Pub- 
lisiers Bureau—the largest association in the book publish- 
ine field. In reality the Council is an out-growth in ex- 
punded form, of the Bureau. It has as its members most 
ol those publishers who belonged to the Bureau, and it has 
assumed that part of the activities of the Bureau which 
dealt with the making of policy and the creating of a 
closer liaison with the other segments of the book industry 
and the graphic arts. The Bureau retains its corporate 
identity and that part of its functions which dealt with the 
maintenance of credit information, group insurance plans, 
and the like. The Council has’ taken from the Bureau 
most of its other functions which embrace liaison and the 
development and recommendation of over-all policy. Both 
organizations are now, and will remain, housed in adjacent 
quarters. 

in January of this year, at the first full meeting of 
\merican Book Publishers Council members, we presented 
a program. I should like to read you certain portions of 
this because I think you will gain therefrom a better un- 
derstanding of what the Council is and hopes to become. 
Some of the pertinent items listed—although I do not quote 
them in the order of their importance—are as follows: 

\n investigation of radio and motion pictures as pro- 
mouonal media. Our approach to this at the moment is 
largely one of lively curiosity, bolstered by the belief that 
radio has demonstrated its ability to sell everything from 
carpet tacks to locomotives complete with coal in the hop- 
per, and it would seem that radio can similarly sell books. 


Better liaison and statistics 


Which appropriately brings me to another item in our list 
objectives—the development of effective liaison with 
oliver segments of the graphic arts through their indi- 
\\ lual trade associations. 


\n additional, and, in our opinion, most important 
pnt is the development—I may add for the first time—of 
rc. tly adequate statistics on the book industry. There is 
mentable lack of collective information on book pub- 
li ing. Statistics covering the number of titles, and the 

of each, in all major classifications of publishing; 
istics covering paper consumption, employment, indus- 
practices; statistics covering sales percentages based on 
ge graphical location—all these are vitally needed in order 
tht proper plans for the future promotion and distribu- 
tion of books may be made. 


x 
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Greater technical research 


A ‘urther point is undertaking research with respect to 


new technical developments in the book manufacturing 
fied. 


If present printing and binding wage scales are 
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Whst Whens of Rising Costs & Padded Books 








destined to rise still further, as they may well do, it is 
essential to cooperate with and encourage the book manu- 
facturers to install faster and more economical production 
methods so that more books may be better produced in 
less time. 

The title that has been given this small part of your 
program is Problems of Book Publishers—a topic which 
is certainly as broad as it is long. No industry or business 
is ever without problems—there’d probably be no spice in 
it otherwise. Thus, the question of problems seems to be 
one of degree. 

And, regrettably, it seems to most publishers that from 
many points of view the degree is as great if not greater 
today than it was during the long war period of material 
shortages. Throughout the era of paper-rationing, produc- 
tion and consumption were brought into balance by 
strictly curtailing use; thus, there was actually less of the 
dog-eat-dog scramble for paper than there is today, with all 
use restrictions removed and everyone free to order as 
much as he likes. Today publishers must sit back patiently 
and await delivery. The mills are doubtless doing the best 
they can, but the wait is frequently long. 

There are some who feel that the government lifted re- 
strictions on paper use too soon; but the continuance of 
restrictions would have imposed serious problems, too. The 
fact is that approximately as much paper is currently being 
produced by mills today as ever before in their history, but 
it is still not enough, either in terms of the present or the 
future. The increase over war-time production levels is 
only partly in book paper—more and more specialty items 
are being made; nevertheless, in the face of an increase 
in book grades, continuance of the controls on use would 
appear unjustified. And to this may be added the healthy 
belief of most Americans that the sooner controls of any 
type are lifted and industry is allowed to find its own way 
back to normal, the better off we all are. 


Back to fat books? 


What concerns me is what I see going on in the book field 
during the struggle back to normal. I see, for one thing, far 
too rapid a return to the old paper-wasting pre-war format 
of books. This impresses me as a striking example of poor 
timing. I think it highly probable that once reconversion 
of American industry is fully underway—an effort retarded 
and in many cases completely stopped by strikes and the 
like—the struggle for paper will become more intense 
rather than less. Manufacturers of practically all consumer 
durable goods—electric irons, refrigerators, toasters, auto- 
mobiles and nearly everything else you can think of—will 
lean heavily on commercial printers to produce a vast 
quantity of advertising brochures, pamphlets, and the like. 
The commercial printing industry, through the medium 
of its principal trade association, has been polled on this 
subject, and opinion seems nearly unanimous that printers 
will experience a greater increase in demand, lasting from 
three to five years, than they have ever before enjoyed. 
What book publishers use in the way of paper compared 
to commercial printers is obviously peanuts, and the com- 
petition for deliveries may be without precedent. 

Thus it seems fairly evident that from the viewpoint of 
paper alone, and quite aside from other factors which I 
am about to come to, it behooves all segments of the 
graphic arts for the time being not to abandon the paper 
conservation measures they practiced during the war 
period. This is not the moment to heave a sigh of relief 
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and say “now that the war's over the lid’s off; back we 
go, and with bells on, to the making of books as they were 
made prior to 1943, printed on stock which can visually 
alternate for blotting paper, using type large enough for 
the near blind to read at several yards, with margins so 
wide that the reader has room to write supplementary 
chapters of his own.” On the contrary, it behooves pub- 
lishers, in your interest in precisely the same degree as in 
theirs, to let the conservation lesson and good habits of 
the past serve as a guide to the future. 

With this in mind, the American Book Publishers Coun- 
ci! has, the past five months, consistently urged the reten- 
tion, substantially as it was during the war period, of the 
slim format and the large type-page size. I fully agree that 
a compromise between the minute type size of some books 
published during the war period and the format of books 
as it used to be in the pre-war days is in order, if only to 
preserve readability. I would not suggest to a publisher, 
nor would he listen to me if I did, that a 120,000 word 
manuscript be compressed into a book 54” or 34” thick; 
but I do strongly urge that margins be kept well down 
in size; type likewise; and that the book be printed 
on as light a basis weight of paper as the elements of 
re:sonable durability and capacity require. If the habit 
of the slim book is not retained, we may live to regret it 
in the not too distant future. There is nothing to indicate 
that mill production will increase sufficiently to offset the 
almost certain increase in demand by some segments for 
paper. 


Sympathy on paper 


\nd, in turn, I urge you to try to understand and sym- 
pathize with the paper shortage problem—one of several 
over which the book publishers have absolutely no control— 
ind, whenever it is required, make clear the situation to 
your customers. As a matter of fact, let me state my frank 
belief that you will have very little difficulty in this regard. 
in my role of paper rationer during the war period | ques- 
tioned a large number of readers as to their reaction to the 
slim book, and the response was one of enthusiasm in 
practically every case, save where the publisher had carried 
economy to the point where the type was too small to be 
readable. As far as margins and light weight paper are 
concerned, I found nothing but approval—not on _ the 
grounds that we were in the midst of war and that every- 
me should be prepared to make a sacrifice, but as a mat- 
ter of actual preference. And why not? Books during the 
war period could be slipped into the pocket; they were 
lighter and more comfortable to hold; they were cheaper 
to mail to friends; they consumed less space on the library 
shelf or the living room table. Most readers then ex- 
pressed the hope that slim books had come to stay; I think 
inost readers continue to express that hope. 
\ directly related problem tying in with the need for 
ntinued conservation is that of book manufacturing 
pacity. If the current rate of paper production is in- 
equate to supply present and future demand, so is pro- 
‘clive capacity at the printing and binding levels. Pub- 
hers today are experiencing as much if not more trouble 
() this score as they are with regard to acquiring adequate 
d quick deliveries of paper. 
Che Council made a check a few weeks ago of the coun- 
's principal book printing and binding plants and found 
(vat each today is printing approximately 20% more sig- 
tures than time time a year ago. The significance of the 
2° increase is not alone its indication that substantially 
l-avier basis weight papers are being used, but that type 
aid margin size have increased to the point where a 20% 
greater number of pages are required to make a bouk of 
te same word length. Not only does this obviously result 
i! increasing the cost of printing and binding but of equal 
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importance in these days of delay all along the line, it 
results in material.y slowing down production. Another 
way, and perhaps a more simple one, of stating the case 
is to say that book publishers are currently doing them- 
selves out of 20% of available press time. 

And the influence of the gradual and ill-timed return 
to the fat book makes itself equally felt in the question 
of bindery time and expense. More cloth must be used 
in a period when the textile shortage is extreme. and more 
time and expense are required to bind. 


Survey shows rising costs 


Looking at that portion of the over-all production picture 
which deals solely with manufacturing expense brings me 
to a fresh problem which requires your understanding: 

While you are fully aware that the cost of doing busi- 
ness today has greatly increased in comparison to pre-war 
costs, I doubt whether you have had the occasion to deal 
with actual statistics covering current production costs of 
books. A few weeks ago the American Book Publishers 
Council conducted a survey of a large portion of its mem- 
bership. A number of publishers were sent a question- 
naire designed to elicit manufacturing cost comparisons as 
of January 1941, January 1945 and April 1946. The in- 
formation has now been tabulated, and although it is 
couched in somewhat technical terms, I think the result 
will be clear to all of you. The figures which I am about 
to quote represent the average of all returns received. 

In 1941 the cost of composition was $.902 per thousand 
ems. As of April this year, it was $1.425 an increase of 
58%. Electrotyping in °41 cost .029 per square inch. It 
now costs $.043 per square inch—an increase of 49%. 

Printing a 320 page book in units of 10,000 copies cost 
$.045 in 1941; it now costs $.063—an increase of 40%. 

Binding 10,000 copies of a book of the same page length 
cost $.097 in 1941 and it now costs $.153—an increase of 
58%. The increases in the cost of composition, printing. 
and binding books of a lesser or greater length are ap- 
proximately proportionate. 

I might add just as a matter of interest that about half 
of these increases has occurred in the iast 16 months. 

It seems to me that the principal cause for worry is the 
possibility—perhaps I should call it the probability—that 
further increases in the cost to publishers of doing busi- 
ness must inevitably result in a further increase in the 
price of books. Several publishers have recently announced 
an upward revision of retail prices, and undoubtedly a 
substantial part of the balance of the publishing fraternity 
is momentarily deterred in following suit only by a very 
real fear of what the effect on book sales will be. 


Sales slump in sight? 
1 think you will agree that only the most foolhardy will 
take for granted the fact that the present unprecedented 
demand for books is here to stay. The demand which 
started to make itself felt in 1942 was born of such things 
as gasoline rationing and a consequent inability on the 
part of book readers to enjoy such customary relaxations 
as trips to the movies, the theatre and to the homes of 
friends. The demand undoubtedly also stemmed in some 
part from the emotional release—the release from war ten- 
sion—provided by books. 

The question then is, just what sort of wrong move will 
topple the market and send it crashing down about our 
ears? Readers are currently paying $2.75 and upward for 
books which cost them $2.00 to $2.50 five years ago. It 
does not seem to me that it will necessarily require a de- 
pression, with a consequent lowering of national income, 
to make readers feel that the limit in price has been 
reached. Successive increases in the price of books may 
well prove disastrous. 
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CLINICAL Reports 


Dim-out Switches Chicago Clinic Panel Session 


he Chicago Book Clinic’s carefully 
prepared program for its May 7 meet- 
in, ran into the dim-out caused by the 
co:! strike and had to be revised. 
O: ginally scheduled was an early din- 
and then a trip through the Ad 
ie Engraving Co., at which time 
firm’s vice president and secretary, 
ard Schnabel, was to explain the 
intages of various processes ip 
k production. In its place a panel 
ussion was held at Normandy 
ise. 
he program, conducted by the 
rman of that committee, consisted 
series of questions presented by 
igh R. Hough (Rand McNally 
) and answered by Edward 
chnabel, George Wilhelm, Rand 
Nally chemist who spoke on offset, 
Joe Wittleder (Chicago Paper 
who discussed paper. 
in his talk Schnabel explained the 
illerences between a zinc line-cut and 
\alf-tone and the value of each. He 
explained the reason for using the 
ne paper in pulling a proof as that 
hich would be used on the job. “We 
ce used slick paper,” he said, 
which looked fine. But it was never 
same as what the customer saw 
his own stock. Today we are using 
linder presses and insist upon the 
ne stock the customer will use. He 
s just how it will look and can de- 
if that is what he wants.” 


iter preparation—hbetter plates 


nabel made the point that more 
spent in preparation means less 
in production. Pencil drawings, 
said, did not reproduce well for 
h tonal quality was lost. If tone 
anted, he said, “be sure and use 
avy crayon or grease pencil, but 
s preferred. He also brought out 


Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR JUNE 1946 


Title Publisher 


SY TROPHIES 

U WANT TO BUILD HOUSE 
PASSENGERS FROM LISBON Random House 
PENNYFEATHER 


Alfred Knopf 


Random House 


0 ALPHABET Hastings House 


ESS ME NOT 
\S FAR. AND NO FURTHER 


Frederick Fell 
Little, Brown 





Museum of Mod. Art 


that an artist could indicate the 
amount of ben-day merely by outlin- 
ing in various depths of blue the de- 
gree of tone necessary. Schnabel ex- 
plained how this type of screen was 
used and why. 

Wittleder discussed in some detail 
the differences between such papers 
as “groundwood sheets” and “free 
sheets,” and what each was best suited 
for in printing. He stated that in 
printing on antique paper the wrong 
side, or wire side of the sheet, gave 
the best results. He discussed in some 
detail the differences between the felt 
and wire side of sheets. Wittleder also 
placed emphasis upon the importance 
of planning, especially where quick 
production was required. 

From the viewpoint of a chemist, 
the best type of offset plates are those 
coated with Chinese albumen, George 
Wilhelm told the group. Chinese 
chickens, he explained, had a type of 
diet which made the albumen far su- 
perior to anything that could be had 
in this country. When war broke out 
we had a good supply on hand, but 
during the war years a shift was grad- 
ually made to the more expensive 
American albumen. 


SNM NNN INNIS INI INNING 
Chicken Fancier 


Wanted! 


Graphic arts industry is sorely in 
need of experienced pouliryman 
capable of raising and feeding 
Chinese chickens to furnish high 
albumen-content eggs for plate 
making in photo-engraving and 
offset work. Particulars from 
George Wilhelm, Rand-McNally 
Co., Chicage, or any member of 
the Chicago clinic who heard his 
talk at the May session! 


SINISE NNN MMMM NM MMMM 


Designer 
Stefan Salter 
Publisher 
Stefan Salter 


Manufacturer 


H. Wolff’ 


H. Wolff 


Paul McPharlin c, H. Wolff; pb, Quinn & 


Boden 


Harry F. O’Brien c, Advertising Co.; p. Eld- 
ridge Co.; b, Schribner 


Press 


Stefan Salter H. Wolff 


Arthur Williams 
Bindery 


cp, Gallery Press; b, Tapley 


c, Vail-Ballou; p, Rockwell & 
Churchill; b, Riverside 


Textbook Award to Holt 


(Continued from page 65) 


author’s intentions, the publisher's 
hopes, the editor’s fears, and the 
schools’ needs; use of fewer, but better 
illustrations; more variations in fonts, 
numbers, and weights of type faces 
suitable for elementary books; and the 
development of good cheaper color 
printing. 


Asymmetrics and Sans Serifs. . 

Grotz spoke on asymmetric design in 
relation to textbook pages. Noting 
that asymmetry was comparatively new 
in working practice among architects, 
he believed that its principles could 
be utilized by book designers to ad- 
vantage. Some of them were working 
with it, but in many cases they had 
not familiarized themselves sufficiently 
with the principles of its background 
to handle it effectively. 

Reichl spoke on sans serif type faces 
in textbooks. He pointed out that 
textbooks had an entirely: different 
use function than trade books. In the 
former, words, sentences, headings, 
etc., had to be presented so that they 
were remembered in detail. Because 
of this, textbook typography might be 
said to hold more kinship with ad- 
vertising typography than was desir- 
able in trade books. The sans serif 
types could be recommended as filling 
this need in textbooks. 

Next on the program was the pres- 
entation of the award to Henry Holt 
& Co. Present to receive it was Burton 
Stratton, manufacturing head of the 
publishing firm. Ranald Savery made 
the presentation on behalf of the 
AIGA and BBP. 

In his speech of acceptan-e Stratton 
expressed the appreciation and gratifi- 
cation of the entire Holt organization 
at being thus honored, and gave credit 
to the production staff for their work 
in maintaining and improving the 
standards of the firm’s books. He be- 
lieved that the yearly award was a very 
great source of inspiration and encour- 
agement to designers and production 
people, and thanked the AIGA and 
BseBP for making its possible. 


Paper Binding 
Warren’s Balzac Holliston Zeppelin 
Oxford Polar Superfine 
Bauer Spec. Offset text 


Bauer text 


Paper over bd. 
Holliston Sharon 
Holliston Rex 


Aetna Maxopaque vellum Black Holland cloth 


Whitaker’s Bulking Antique Bancrofts’ 


Warren’s Eggshell Holliston Zeppelin 
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SPECIAL SERVICES for PUBLISHERS 


AAA Engravers 
BRASS STAMPING & EMBOSSING DIES 


673 W. Madison St. a 6, Ill. 


BRASS BINDING DIES 
ALLIED ENGRAVERS, INC. 


(formerly GORENFLO—Est. 1870) 
| oe Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. © WoOrth 2-1367 





BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 





CONSOLIDATED ENGRAVERS INC. 
BOOK PLATES EMBOSSING DIES 


Brass & Steel Stamps © Steel & Brass Type 
656 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. GRamercy 7-7362 


For PERFECT BINDING. 


Consult 


F. M. CHARLTON CO. 
Bookbinders 


' 345 Hudson St. CAnal 6-8280 New York 14, N. Y. 


FISHER BINDERY WIRE-O Binding 
Seridices for the Graphic Ruts PLASTIC Binding 


Complete Pamphlet 
CATALOG ON REQUEST Bindery 
74 UNION PL. HARTFORD 3, CONN. TEL. 2-7324 


COMPLICATED MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION ° Se:ce!”--- 


Attractively low rates 
Complete Printing Service Let us estimate 


LINXWEILER PRINTING CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS Printing—for beautiful colore 
Short run economy # Book Covers, Sales Presentations son all materials # Posters 


Masta % displays 


230 Mist 17 htrck? Maw York 


Engravers , Stamping & Embossing Dies 
PROGRESSIVE BRASS DIE CO. 


118 West Pratt Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Telephone. Calvert 1045 


Wool: i at Atlanta 


DDRESSES BY AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, AND ILLUSTRA- 
— and exhibits of their books and those of 
many others, featured the outstandingly successful 
Atlanta Book Fair, April 29-May 1, attended by many 
thousands. Graphic arts celebrities saw in the fair 
the forerunner of the rapid development of the South. 
east as a focal point for the sale, distribution. and 
perhaps the manufacture of books. 

Among the exhibits of early and modern books 
were many noted for excellence of design and _bind- 
ing. Many recent wood, carved, and brass bincings 
and examples of the finest work in gold tooling were 
exhibited beside with some of the oldest books for 
contrast. Included was a book bound in purple 
Morocco by Bennett Book Studios, N.Y.C., with inlaid 
(not stamped) gold blackberry blossoms scattered pro- 
fusely over both covers. This was Evelyn Nan ‘om- 
merville’s “Blackberry Winter.” Some of the carly 
Georgia Colonial records, including a handwritten 
one dated 1772-1775, showed the new process of jami- 
nation for preservation. 


Boom for Atlantians? 

R. N. McArthur, President of Atlanta Graphic Arts, 
an association of master printers, sees excellent op- 
portunities for Atlanta book printers and_ binders 
following the Fair. With publishers eager to have 
work handled, the already established Atlanta print- 


REKLAM 


Printers te Publishers 


270 LAFAYETTE ST « CA 6-7635-6 


SE 


——_—_—_——_———————— 
FOLDERS, BOOK JACKETS, ETC. 


4 


TECHNICAL COMPOSITION Co. 
Sctentific and “Technical Gook Printers 
Send for New Modern Specimen Book 


410 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Fe arc >< et 


Ourck » Reinfeld, Inc. 


175 Varick Street Color Prin ters 


BOOK JACKETS 
END PAPERS : 
TLLUSTRATIONS & 


New York 14, ¥. 
i) ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
CATALOG S$ 
DISPLAY POSTERS 


DESIGN & PRODUCTION SERVICE TO PUBLISHERS FOR LETTERPRESS & 


Lack) 


208 East 28th St., N. Y. 16 © LE 2-6689 
PART TIME MANUFACTURING SUPERVISION PROVIDED AT YOUR OFFICE © 


BOOKBINDING: AND BOOK: PRODUCTION 















































ing trade can step in and really advance, according 


A to McArthur. Printing is already Atlanta’s leading 
industry, McArthur added, in the number of persons 

RA- employed and the value of the product. 

of The A.I.G.A. “50 Books” were on display when the 

sful governor and the mayor opened the Fair with over 

anv 4,000 present. 

fair 

uth- Frese Re-elected by AIGA 

and Walicr Frese has been reelected president of AIGA for 
the .cason, 1946-47. Frese is president of Hastings House, 

»0ks Pubiishers, N.Y.C. Other officers elected are honorary 

ind- pres lent, George T. Bailey, vice-presfident, Photogravure 

ings & Color Co., N.Y.C.; first vice-president, Joseph A. Brandt, 

vere present, Henry Holt & &Co., N.Y.C.; secretary, Arthur 

for W. |\ushmiore, Harper & Bros., N.Y.C.; treasurer, Elizabeth 

rple Mann, The Twentieth Century Fund, N.Y.C. Elections 

laid held May 27 were unanimous. . 

— H norary vice-presidents are Parker B. Allen, president. 

i [he Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn.; Donald P. R, N. McArthur—printer to the Fair—studies the 50 Books 

tod Bea: director, Stanford University Press, Calif.; Lester 

arly Douxlas, art director, Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C.: thal (The Spiral Press, N.Y.C.); Morris Colman (The Vik- 

‘tten Mrs. Burton Emmett, N.Y.C.; Egbert Jacobson, director. ing Press, N.Y.C.); Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, assistant pro- 

ami- Department of Design, Container Corp. of America, Chi- fessor of Book Arts, Columbia University, N.Y.C. Robert 
cago’ R. Hunter Middleton, Ludlow Typograph Co., Chi- L. Dothard, president, E. L. Hildreth & Co., Brattleboro, 
cago; H. A. Porter, vice-president, HarrisSeybold Co., Vt., has been elected director for one year, to fill Brandt’s 
Cleveland; Will Ransom, art editor, University of Okla- unexpired term. 

Arts. hoa Press, Norman, Okla.; Elrie Robinson, printer, St. 

op- Francisville, La.; Laurence B. Siegfried, head, Department Surplus Textbooks for Veterans 

ders . a gg agg ‘i ——— ne Surplus textbooks transferred to the Veterans Administra- 

have Edward DeWitt Taylor, San Francisco; Arthur Williams, rf k a “ee - “4 “1 aswclte - “8 a nae 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. tion will be distributed to veterans through the educationa 

rint- Che directors, elected for 3 years, are Joseph Blumen- institution where the veteran is enrolled under the G.I. 


Bill of Rights, according to the War Assets Administration. 





) | METZ PAPER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


} “Quality Papers” 


LEATHERETTE COVER PAPERS 
ee FANCY PAPERS 

WOOD GRAIN PAPERS 

TRADE MARK PAPERS 

FLINT GLAZED, FRICTION GLAZED 
EMBOSSED, PRINT EMBOSSED 
)UPLEX, ENAMEL and GUMMED PAPERS 
oe 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILL: 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Tel.: Perry 5802-5803 


METROPOLITAN OFFICE: 
‘69 Mulberry Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 
Tel. Market 2-0866 


Slip-Cases 


Decorated paper-board 
or 


Transparent plastic 


Miro Container Co., Inc. 










557 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Telephone: 
EVergreen 7-6570 














A compiete packaging service to the book industry 
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LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURING 
AMERICAN BOOK—STRATFORD PRESS 


Incorporated 


75 Varick St. New York 13, N. Y. 


a 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 


CHAS. H.BOHN & CO.,InNc 
200 HUDSON_ ET NEW YORK 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 





The BOOKWALTER COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Boston Bookbinding Company, Inc. 


CRY, Conscientious Craftsmen in 
Both Large and Small Editions 


10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 

Prinkers-Binders-Book and Catalog TM anufactarers 
GENERAL. OFFICES AND PLANT 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 

New York 


a 


SINCE 1877 Chicago 


THE CORNWALL PRESS, INc. 


Complete Book Manufacturing 
COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, EDITION BINDING AND 
ELSCTROTYPING DELIVERY 
| Cernwall, New York 601 West 263h St., New York 
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COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD ¢ CHICAGS 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKS 
from start to finish. Practicaily’ all 
book faces and illustrative processes, 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SON® CO, 
350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Easter Sales 
Office: 305 E. 45th St., New Yor City 


ENGDAHL BINDERY, 
Established 1899 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill; 


————— 


INC. 


| The Franklin Bindery, Inc, 
Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
| 732 West Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill 


NORWOOD PRESS 
(Complete Printing and Binding Service 


NORWOOD, MASS. anv NEW YORK 


TWO a To Serve You— 


Haddon Bindery, Inc. 
BOOK MANUFA 


CTURERS 
a llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J. Tel. Camden 
| 1006-16 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Tel. Walnut . 3M 


. 
DISTINGUISHED BOOK : 
; PRODUCTION : 


Craftsmen 


NY, «@ 
PENN A. : 


L. H. JENKINS, Inc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 












rf Noted h uality book, cata- 
Kingsport Press, ine. | Waite i ies Fie sect siete 
KINGSPORT, TENN. ists in limited editions. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. CHICAGO 10, ILi. RUSSELL-KROYTTER COMPANY, Ine. 
1 EAST 57th ST. 325 W. HURON ST. 461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York City 


















































KNICKERBOCKER PRINTING Corp. Te —n 

KS Successor to 
‘a J. J. Lite & Ives Co.| | oJ°F Taplen-Co 
SS€S, Typesetting : : Electrotyping :: Printing 
CO inding : : Editorial Service Metropolitan Bldg. EDITION 
Re 425-435 E, 24th Street, New York Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 
= STilwell 4-8570 FOR 96 YEARS 

ity 





ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


‘cializing in the manufacture oy | == | SHE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y 
7. sol text books and subscription books Complete Book Manufacturing 
2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE e CHICAGO EE 





Developers and producers of KNIcKoTYPEs and 
VaLLoutypes, book plates of superior quality 





New York OFFICE 220 FirtH AVENUE 





Complete Book Manufacturers 


George McCKIBBIN & Son 1c. 

















c, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. ALENTINE COMPANY 
——— Edition Book Manufacturers 
‘et eee-~-- aaa -t-a meen Cloth and Leather 
| Composition e Printing ¢ Edition Binding 
| 419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
Ye AL gonquin 4-0480 VAN REES PRESS 





—= COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


$08-534 WEST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


~ 
~ 
= 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


22° Sevth Americen $t, Philedeiphia 5, Penne. 


WILLIAMS PRESS, Inc. 


A Complete Plant for Engraving, Composition, 
Electrotyping, Presswork and Binding 


70 East 45th St., N. Y. City, Plant at Albany, N. Y. 














P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘DITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 









H. WOLFE 2256" comosition 






















ION Complete Edition Work 
T H E ELECTROTYPING +: PRINTING +: BINDING 
No, |; PLIMPTON PRESS 


608 W 26, NEW YORK1 i IEW YORK 


Norwood Mass-La Porte Inn. 











Quinn & Boven Company, Inc. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT + RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE + 381 FOURTH AVE. 


Wm. f Zahrndt & Son 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS FOR 40 YEARS 
77 St. Paul Street - Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Uniess otherwise indicated, address Box t REPLIES c/o BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION, 50 Union 


-Alolyoke 40” Calendar Machine, 3 roll 

Crawley Rounder & Backers, 12” 

Book Edge Rougher or Imitation Deck- 
ling Machine 

Chambers Job Folders, 48” 

Smyth Sewers, Models 6-10 

Semi-automatic Book Sewing Machines, 
similar to Smyth #12 

Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 

Brehmer 28” Blank Book Sewer 

Singer 6-19 Drill Stitch Sewing Machine 

Lindladh 3 Beam Iron Ruling Machine 
with Fuller Feeder 

Cross Press Feeders 62” and 65” 

Kidder rotary printing press, two colors 
each side, roll feed sheet delivery, 
width of web 36”, cut off 47”. 

We purchase for cash used printing and 

bookbinding machinery 


ROBERTSON BROS. 
Agents for A. W. Robertson 
438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 





44” Rospack Rotary Perrroratror with 
six pair factory rebuilt heads. Linotype 
Model 5, fast distributor, fully rebuilt. 
A B C Printinc Macuinery Wks. 
655 S. Wells St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


DELIVERY 
Oswego Auto. 


IMMEDIATE 

Late style 44” 
Paper Cutter. 

Rebuilt 50” Dexter Auto. Clamp Cutter 
14x22 Laureate Printer and Die Cutter 
Baum 14x20—5 fold Auto. Folder 
Burton Rotary Slot Hole Perforater 
Model 104 Latham %,” Stitcher 

J. SPERO & CO. 
372 W. Ontario Chicago 10, Ill. 


Clamp 


a timely suggestion on 


TRADE-IN Machines 


New machinery and new printing 
equipment is slowly trudging back to 
market. 

Meanwhile demand “4or used ¢ut- 
ters, folders, presses, typesetting ma- 
chines, etc., continues unabated. With 
prices at uniformly high levels. 

Trade-in prices are low, lagging 
behind the used market. Hence be- 
fore you trade out a used piece of 
equipment, in fairness to yourself 
and your firm, favor both of us by 
telling us briefly about the old unit. 
Our offer will promptly be submitted 
on cash basis. We supply the domes- 
tic and export market with used and 
rebuilt printing machinery. 


TYPE & PRESS 


OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 
220 South Jefferson 
Chicago, 6 


i—45” Rosback Kotary Perf. 20 heads 
1—Burton Snap-out Perforator 
5—28”—30”"—36” Power Perforators 
9—Latham Stitchers, all sizes 
4—Morrison Stitchers 2-6-12 

4—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 

i—#6 Smyth Sewer 

5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4-19 

38—Sheridan & Standard Upright Hand 
Stampers 

2—Smyth No. 3 and No. 4 Sewers 

6—Portland Foot and Power Punches 

4—Roller Backers 

i—Crawley Rounder & Backer 

6—Job Backers, all sizes 

3—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench Stprs. 

4—Foot Kound Cornering Machines 

2—Wright Multiple Spindle Paper Drills 

1—48 x 60 Sheridan Die Press 

1—45” Hehn Cloth Sheeter 

2—Krause Power Embossing 
20 x 24, automatic sliding bed 

Large Quantity new and used Bookbind- 

ers Finishing Tools, Rolls & misc. 

One Oversewing Book Back Gold Stamp- 
ing Press with full supply of pallets, 
chases, trays, etc. ‘i 

Esor Macuinery Co. 
185 West 20th Street, N.Y.C. 
CHelsea 2-2699-2633 


Presses, 


38” White and 54” Brown & Carver 
Power Cutters; NEW 44” National Au- 
tomatic Power Paper Cutters; 29x41 
Babcock 3-roller; 26x34 Pony Miehle 
with Dexter Combing Pile Feeder; 17x22 
Job Folder; 32” Robinson Sheet Slitter; 
34” and 36” Rotary Slitter Rewinders; 
80” and 110” heavy duty Sheeters; New 
Steel Galley Cabinets for all sizes Job 
and Newspaper Galleys; New Hall Form 
Tables and Dump Trucks; New Baling 
Machines, both hand and power; 12x26 
Wesel self-inking Proof Presses; Hori- 
zontal Book Bundler; New 12” to 46” 
Gluing Machines; 36” Burton Perfora- 
tor; American heavy duty Cross Cut 
Saw; 48” Robinson Bar Creaser; 30” 
Robinson Double Corner Cutter; 22x30 
Harris Offset; 16x20 Offset Proving 
Press; Transfer Presses, all sizes; 70” 
Lorenz horizontal Photo-Lith Whirler; 
32 page all black Magazine Rotary 
Press; 24-page Scott “Straightline” Web 
Newspaper Press; 3600 lb. Hoe Stereo. 
Metal Furnace; 7 and 8-column Flat 
Casting Boxes; Cross Feeder for 4-0 
Miehle; Climax Roller Washing Ma- 
chine. 
Tuomas W. Hatt Co., Ine. 
120 West 42nd St., New York 18 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 


1—39x54 Brown 4 r.a. New Model Jabber. 

1—44x64 Brown Double 16 

1—44x64 Brown Double 32 

1—32x44 Brown 4 right angle Jobbers. 

1—32x32 Brown 4 right angle Jobber with 
extra sections for 16’s, 24’s and 32's in 
ganus. (6 folding sections). 

1—25x38 Brown 4 right angle Jobbers. 

1—19x25 Jobber. 

2—11x14 Brown 5 fold Peewee Jobbers for 
miniature work. 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
3771 Chester Avenue Cleveland 14. Ohio 


GEORGE WEIGL 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 
GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Machines and Round-Corner Cutters. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK 


-, New York 3. N. Y, 
FOR SALE 


Boston # 17 Stitcher w. 5 heads” 
44” Power Paper Cutters 


‘ Book Presses 20x30 and smaller sizes 


Seybold 2 knife Book Trimmer Cutters 

32” Rotary Perforator, Creaser, Slittcr 

28” Latham Perforator, foot & power 

17” Book Roller Backer; Foot Powé 

Krause power Board beveler, 5” knife 

Auto. Gluers & Conveyors; with he: ‘ers 

Hi Pro Power Paper Drill; suc. collector 

26” & 42” Power Wringers (smoothers 

Case Cover Back Former (power) 

Gold Stamper—Roll Leaf Attach. 

35x48 Dexter Jobber, 4 fold 

Bunn Power Bundle Tyer 

Wright Pwr. Paper Drill-auto. lift 

Harris Vert. Prtg. Press—auto. fee: 

Potdevin Margin Gluers—big table 

30” Jacques Shears—all steel 

Spiral Binding Punching Equip. & ‘ies 

5 Head Rosback Rotary Perforator 

45” Robinson Rot. Board Cutter 

27” & Smaller Potdevin Gluers 

Round Corner—ft. power—3” cap. 

Krause 7x10 Stamper & Embosser. 

Portland Power Punch—asstd. dies 

16 x 24 Press Boards & Clamps 

Resurtt Macurinery Co. 

524 W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Tel. MEdallion 3-3515, U.S.A. 


Time Available on 
Sheridan Casemaker 


Cover range 3x5 to 9x12 (over-all 
flat). Long runs preferred. 


STELZ CO., Inc. 


257 W. 17th St., New York 11, N. Y 
CHelsea 3-4515 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3 and #10 Book Sewers 

Smyth No. 1.Gluing Machine 

Portland Foot Power Punches 

Peerless Burton 30” Rotary Slot 
Perforator 

Hickok Dual “L”, 3 Beam, 38” 
Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam, 38” Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam, 42” Striker Ruler 

Hickok 38” Ruler Feeder 

Hoole Foot Power Numbering 
Machines 

Heavy duty 6-Rod Standing Presses 

National #3 %” Wire Stitcher 

Oswego 32” Power Paper Cuite: 

Portland and Rosback Foot Power 
Punches 

Set Standard Press Clamps 
casters 

C & P 10x15” NS. Press with Fric! 
Check Imprinter 

New Berry Bench Nipping Presse: 

New Friel Check Imprinters 

New Berry Signature Press 

NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 


We are interested in the pur- 
chase of used bookbinding m::- 
chinery. Please submit compleic 
information on any items you 
may wish to sell. 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


28 Reade Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
720 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


with 


PRODUCTION 


* 
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| TURN TO TURNER 















FOR SALE 





AND 


SAVE! 


iungst hand gathering machine. 
With automatic gluing and au- 
tomatic covering. Capacity 3,CO0O 
books per hour. 


12x15 Seybold embossing press, 
gas. 


Model 7-11 Singer book sewing 
machine. 


Kleen-Stik gumming table. ° 
Moyer three station stitcher. 


28x38 Seybold four post embosser. 
Mechanical feed, rear delivery. 


22x27 2 Sheridan het plate em- 
bossing press. 


Automatic color card pasting ma- 
chine. For pasting paint manu- 
facturers color sample cards. 


Stimpsen power eyeletting machine. 


Model B United Shoe Machinery 
Eyeletting machine, bench 
model. 





Latham. power round cornering 
machine. 


No. 5 Bosten foot power wire 
stitcher. 





No. 20 Latham box stitcher. 





28” Latham power pinhole per- 
forator 


No. 12 Cummings number per- 
forator, for perforating numbers. 


Two head power paper drilling 
machine. Tatum. 





42x6Q Dexter full 32 page auto- 
matic folder. 





19x25 Model 289 Baum automatic 
folder. 


25x38 Model B Cleveland folder. 


17x22 Model E Cleveland folder, 
with friction feeder. 


'7x22 Cleveland folder with suc- 
tion pile feeder. 


3x46 Dexter book folder. 


34¥2 Chandler & Price Craftsman 
hand clamp power paper cutter. 







34%2” Challenge Diamond hand 
clamp power paper cutter. 


38” Seybold Monarch automatic 
power paper cutter. 


TELEGRAPHIC INQUIRIES 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Unless otherwise indicated, address Box ¢ REPLIES to BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Modern Printing and Bookbinding plant, 
with stationery store in Central Michi- 
gan, city of 50,000 doing annual business 
of $70,000. Box 525. 


_ EQUIPMENT WANTED 











Pen Ruling machine 38” with feeder. 
Give price & Conditions. 

Goopwin Ruttne Co. 
610 South College St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


Oversewing Machine for library work. 
Rebuilt preferred. 

M. Finn & Son 
1622 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
52” to 65” Hamblet Sheeter; 10x15 New 
Series Chandler & Price Job Press. Ex- 
port. Cash ready. Box 660. 
Wanted at once, 6 wire Stitchers, Morri- 
son or Boston #2’s. 

Krispy KErNELs Co. 

175 Clinton Pl., Newark 8, N. J. 
Paper Drauut—2 head. —S—s™~”s 
Emposser—4 post preferable, not over 

20 x 26 





GENERAL Propucts 
6122 N. Clark St. Chicago 26, Il. 


LIBRARY BINDERY WANTED 


Will purchase small library bindery in 
Eastern Seaboard area, Please list full 
details of equipment, materials, staff, 
etc. All replies kept in strict confi- 
dence, Box #410. 
















... Filling your prescription 
for 
Pressroom & Bindery 
Equipment 
MANY ITEMS AVAILABLE 
Write Us About Your Requirements 


WANTED 


Single Units or Complete Plants 
Send List of Equipment Available 





















NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Fremont 5100 









IDEAS 
WANTED 


If you have an idea or in- 
‘vention for machinery which 
is worth developing and 
marketing, write us for an 
appointment and_é further 
particulars. 


Box 690. 






























HELP WANTED 





Superintendent to take complete charge 
of small edition doing high quality work. 
Must be experienced in all phases of 
edition binding including production and 
layout work. Excellent opportunity. Box 
530. 





Bookbinder & Stamper to take complete 
charge of small plant in So. California. 
Must be thoroughly experienced in the 
manufacturing of all types of loose leaf 
binders. Top pay. Give complete details 
of yourself and experience. Box 404. 





Paper Rurer & Jos Brxver 
To take charge of job binding depart- 
ment. Excellent opportunity for compe- 
tent man. Plant located in large eastern 
city. Box 416. 





Bindery Superintendent 


Book Manufacturer requires competent, 
experienced man, capable of supervising 
production, flat shets to finished book. 
Emphasis is on leather work. Judgment 


and knowledge of good binding and 
production essential. Salary to match 
experience and ability. Give age, busi- 
ness record, references, family status. 
Box #675. 











UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY! 


Excellent opening for a man to take 
complete charge of book production 
with prominent publisher. «Must have 
a thorough knowledge of all phases of 
printing, binding, and paper. Give full 
details relative to experience, references, 
etc. All replies will be treated in a 
confidential manner. Box #66 








SERVICE MEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are in need of a bookbinder, who can 
operate a Smyth #3 Casemaking ma- 
chine; also Smyth Rounder and Backer. 
We also need Paper Rulers, Sheridan 
Embosser Operator, Paper Cutters and 
Forwarders. Steady work, Open Shop, 
Good Wages. 

HeNperson ‘Trane Binpery Cover Co., 
2814 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


MACHINERY 
WANTED! 
Bookbinders’ & Printers’ 


PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 


10 WHITE STREET 
New York 13, N. Y. WA-5-3540 



















THE MARKET IS 
AT ITS PEAK 


If you wish to RETIRE 
NOW is the time to sell | 


Will purchase for cash running 
plant with 2 to 4 cylinders and 
complementary equipment. 


A. W. ROBERTSON 


438 Pearl Street 
NEW YORK 7, N, Y. 
Worth 2-1276-1277 














OPPORTUNITIES 


Uniess otherwise indicated, address Box ¢ REPLIES c/o BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y, 


MAILING SERVICE seeeeeeeeeeeee, 


Berliner Mail Service offers its facili- 
ties for the mailing of letters, folders, 
books, catalogues, etc. . . we have an 
open capacity for the mailing of 
1,000,000 pieces every month—We 
can handle the complete job, or any 
part desired: Addressing, folding, 
stuffing, metering and mailing ‘Ist, 
2nd and 3rd class, including section 
562 PL&R material. If you have a 
mailing that must be done at a price 
and F-A-S-T!—Phone or write: 


BERLINER MAIL SERVICE 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Phone: LExington 2-4745 


PERFORATOR PINS 
Chas. A. Muller Co., Ine. for all makes of perforating machines 


Menufacturing end Servicing ef Perforators rebuilt—new dies. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY MORRISON WIRE STITCHING 
INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. MACHINES REBUILT—PARTS 
153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13 CAmal 6-2843 A. F. FISCHER & SONS 
“A Netion- Wide Service” 407 E. 151 St. JE-8-2166 Bronx 55,N. Y. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
1 Dex. 14x14 single fold & feeder. 1 Baum Feeder 19 x 25 (Ose. Type, suctior 
1 Hall Folder 12x 12” (3 par. 1 rt. angle) pile.) 
1 Hall Folder & Auto. Feeder (7” x7” or 1 Latham Check Perforator 
7” x 10”—2 parallel) No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machines 
1 Brown Dbl. 38x50 & cover feed, attach. Dex. News. Folder 32 x 44—44 x 65—4 fol: 
Casemakers; Job Backers; Roller Backers Dex. dbl. 16 with 16 pp 16 x 26——-31 x 43 


s T Oo L P aeaie G Oo R E Cc #] « 123 S. Jefferson St., Chicago « 


YEARS 


“4 satisfying handful of well organized reading on the subject of bookmaking” 


A PRIMER IN BOOK PRODUCTION 


This 96p guide to the elements of book manufacture, from copy to finished book can be yours for only 


(N.Y.C. orders should include 2c tax) ¢§ 50 Order from: BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 Union Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


INDEX te ADVERTISERS 


AAA Engravers DeJonge, Louis, & Co.!...... Kipe Offset 0 Quinn & Boden Co., Inc. 
Ackerman Co. s Dexter Folder Co Kirk, F. j., 3 Rebuilt Machinery C 
Adhesive Products Corp.....49, 62 Diamond Decorative Leaf Co. Knickerbocker Ptg. Reklam Printing Co. 7 ee 
Advance Litho. Co. Dietrich Products Co Lake Erie Engineering Corp. 42 Reliable Textile Co........ 
Affiliated Litho. | ‘ District = Columbia Paper Co. Lakeside Press, Rising Paper Co 

Aigner, G. J., Dredge, A., Ruling Pen Co.. Lanston Monotype Machine Co. Robertson Bros. 


Allied Engravers, . 3 Dunn, Thos. W ‘x L : Roberts a i 
Altair Machinery Corp....... Du Pont de Nemours, E. I... I poate oy he 0. = ; iat 3 Rosback. F. P., Tel 


Altman Bookbinding Co Eaton-Clark 


- . Leiman Bros., Wai sz Royal Paper Corp... 
American Book-Stratford Press 4 . ‘ 


- a - os 6S Economy Printers Produc tsCo. 63 Lindenmeyr, Henry, & Sons.. 8 Russell-Rutter Co., Inc..... 
American Writing Paper Co. .54, 78 Ecusta Paper .... Linxweiler Ptg. Co 82 St. Resis Paper Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co....... ‘ Feman Mfg. Co ‘ Lloyd, Caroline L. whee Sadkett & Wilhelms...... 
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Athol Mis anufacturing Co... Finck Ptg. Service 3 Marvellum Co. Shoemaker, i Con Sass 
Atlantic Gummed Paper... ... ‘ : ; 

: . Fischer, A. Masta Displays .. 2 Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
Bakelite Corp. 4 ~ , Fitchburg Paper Co McKibbin, Geo., & Son.... 5 Smith, Albert D., & Co.... 
Baum, Russell Ernest .62, Cover I\ Fisher Bindery 2 McLaughlin, Wm. J., & Co... Smith, S. K., 

Barnes Press Fleming, C. B., & Co., Inc... Mead Corp. .. at Smyth Mfg. 
Becker Bros. Flower Electrotype aaa aca Mechanical Binding Index... Southworth Machine Co. 
Becktold Co. ..... Fox River Paper Corp - Mergenthaler Lino: Co....... — Standard Tag Co..... 
Bergman, Louis _ *ranklin Bindery 3 Metz Paper Co x Sta-Warm Electric Co.. 
Bingham Bros. : ee Ae ae “ae 8 Metz Refining Co... 56 Stolp-Gore Co. 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co..... Gane Bros. & Co. of N. y. 2 Miami Valley Coated Paper 78 Strathmore Paper Ce...... 
— rang H., & Co., Inc. . Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc.....51, 63 Miller Printing Machinery Co. 5 Superior. Gold Leaf Co 
ay Bookbinding Co. General Binding Co +3 0 "C Products Corp.. a _ Ring, I 
Brackett Stripping’ Mach. © 4 General Offset Co., Inc....... OS 2 eae wing- ing, Inc. 

ids Gettier, oS See : - pean Saag Mig. Co.. Per eAne Tamm & Co.. 

: : it K Gilbert Paper Co... 5 core, = Leaner VO Tapley, ] 

Brown Bridge Mills.......... Glatfelter, P. H.. Co.. Moore, Kenneth J... Tauber-Tube 


cel age os Co Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Muller, Chas. A., Co., Technical Composition Co... 
Burrage Glue Co 1 oats Walsh, Inc. National Process Co......... Tenacity, Mfg. 

2 : : °y Gurey Mfg. C National Publishing Co Textileather Corp. 

Cameron Machine Co. addon Bindery ‘ New Jersey Machine Co..... Turck & Reinfeld, Inc..... 
Carpenter, L. E., & Co...... eiian Kvalinees N. Y. Lithographing Co... .. Turner Type Founders. . 
Challenge Machinery Co..... Hart, William, Co Northern Machine Works... . Type & Press of LIllinois.. 
Chambers Bros. Co.. Hastings & Co... ....Cover II, Offset Reproductions .. .... § Union Carbide & Chemical 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. III Hellmuth, Chas., Ptg. ink Corp. “Opportunities”. ...... .86, Corp. 
Chandler & Price ver 6 Hewitt, C. B., & Bros., Inc... Paisley Products, : Union Paste Co 
Charlton, F. M., Inc..... .. &2 Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co...5 Parsons Paper Co Valentine, J. C., Co., 


Chicago Machinery Co....... 52 ayy eee 3 Inc Peerless Roll Leaf Co.. Vail-Ballou Press, Inc 


Chicago Steel & Wire Co..... 63 . . ; Pettibone, P. F., & Van Rees, Press 

Columbia Mills, Inc *: | — -. —— : Plastic Coating Corp Visualart 

Commercial tas Paper. . . Sinner — Fibre Corp... Plimpton Press, The.. .... &5 : : ; 
Conkey, W. B., Interlaken Mills, Inc Polygraphic Co. of America. . Webrung & Billmeier Co... 
Consolidated Rican, a International Printing Ink.... 54 Potdevin Machine Co } wee, seree 

Cornwall Press .... ‘ Set Prentiss, George W., a $ Peston, .Dyron .. : 
Coughlin Mig. Co pect egies ; Printers Supply Co Whiting-Plover Paper Co... 
Crocker, Burbank <i siggase dldvep Saha pene Somnnrtes Sane. Co. Wolf E Co. In 
Crocker-McElwain Paper Co... 5 Kellogg & Bulkley rogressive Tass ie En. 0 ee os 
Cuneo, John F., Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc....... gtavers Wolff, H., Book Mfg. Co.. 
Davey, The, Co. Keystone Bindery Progress Litho. Co : Zahrndt, 

ee | ee Kingsport Press .. Queen City Paper Co., The.54, 61 Zapon-K 
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It’s a versatile boom boom boy who can double in catgut. During the war a 
lot of drummers took an unhappy try at the finer notes in the music of business. But affairs of state 
and of commerce are crying for more experts and fewer experimenters to beat out the tune. Given 
half « chance, business can provide enough goods to supply demand and check inflation; then adver- 


tising will keep sales big. Business is the backbone of our economy, and advertising is the lifeblood of 


commerce. Let’s have the downbeat NOW! Good printing on Champion paper will carry the melody. 


mr Canapuine Titus AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


] Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated pape’s, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. c. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 





Baum 17x22 | y 


Proctaimed from Coast to- 
Coast, the indispensableadjunct _ 
of every plant. Fastest of all 

folders, the “Jeep” of the Fold- 

er Field. 


Seven folding plates. Two cut- 
ting-scoring-perforating units. 
Folds, pastes, and trims in one 
operation. Multiple folding and 
cutting. Multiple perforating 
{both directions}. 

Postwar precision built. Heavi- 
est construction. All steel gears. 


Built to fold billions of booklets. 


This seven fold 17x22 Baum 
with 2 cutting units is yours for 
about the price usually charged 
for light, five fold, 14x20 office 


folder, with one cutting unit. 


Russell Ernest Baum 


615 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 6 
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